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The Army Needs to Improve Individual 
Soldier training In Its Units 
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Soldier* ate hot being trained In all the tasks 
, the Army considers critical for proper job per- 
'•. formsnce and survival in combat Asa result 
\ many soldiers cannot' perform to the. stand- 
ards prescribed by Aj^ 

The Army has taken steps to* Improve train- 
ing^hovirever, additional initiatives are needed, 
As near-term option* the Army ^an strengthen 
individual skill training programs at the unit 
t level to Insure that soldiers receive essential 
* : training; GAO recommends several actions 
which can.be taken to enhance these programs, 
'. including strengthening its management over- 
. . f^ght of individual skill training* . 

' Because of the extensive training problems, 
•at the unit level, GAO believes the Army also 
needs to determine if soldiers should.be pro- 
. video* more sklirtrafning prior to their ^eing 
assigned to a unit. V , . 
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To the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 

This report discusses individual skill training for 
Army enlisted personnel and suggests ways of improving 
training effectiveness. Written comments provided by the 
Army are in Appendix I. The comments were not received 
in time to be evaluated \s provided py Public Law 96.-226. 

The likely needs of the Congress for decisionmaking 
information, the growing concern about the trained capabil- 
ity of the Army, and the need to assess the f undameiVtal 
policy changes to the training philosophy motivated our 
study of Army training. 

We are sending copies of this report to the Secretary 
cf Defense; y the Director, Office of Management and Budget; 
and the Chairmen ,' House Committee on Government Operations, 
Senate Committee cn Governmental Affairs, and the House §,pd 
Senate Committees on Appropriations and Armed Services, 



Acting Comptroller General 
of the United States 
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THE ARMY NEEDS, TO IMPROVE ' 
INDIVIDUAL SOLDIER TRAINING 
IN ITS UWITS^ 



In tbe^ mid-1970 1 s the Army changed its skill 
trainings-philosophy for individual soldiers. 
In an attempt to redup^The cost t>f formal 
schooling for new soldiers and at the same 
time make its training programs more spe- 
cific, the Army shifted its, emphasis from 
the formal school environment to the operat- 
ing unit and designated specific tasfts to 
be trained at each level. As a result, most 
training now takes plage in Army tinits , and 
the effectiveness of this training is a grfi- 
mary factor in the success or failure of 
our forces . 
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GAO reviewed the Army's skill training pro- 
grams at 10 active^ units in the Continental 
U.S. and 5 active units *in Europe and admin- 
istered questionnaires to more than 6, 300 
s6ldiers throughout the Army. 

The Army , in principle, has developed a 
training program for individual soldiers 
which sets forth specific txaining criteria. 
,-^Crmy trainers have teen provided guidance 
which specifies what tasks soldiers must 
know as well as the performance conditions 
and standards for each task. (See pp. 2 
and 3 . ) 

In practice, however, the Army's trainers/are 
not teaching soldiers all tasks the Ar.my con- 
siders critical for proper job performance 
and survival in combat. - GAO 1 s questionnaire 
jresults sliow that 54 percent of the Army's 
noncommi ssione/fKof f icers ( NCOs ) believe that 
only half or fewer of the soldifers they 
supervise are adequately trained for combat 
duty in their military occupational specialty. 
(See pp. 6 to 8. ) > 

In recent months, the Army has announced a 
series of programs designed to improve indi- 
vidual skill training effectiveness . These 
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efforts will make more trainers available 
\ to unit£ in the -United States and increase 

1 the amount o€ basic combat training sal- 
, ' diers will receive prior to joining an' 

active unit. These initiatives are evidence 
of the Army's desire to improve training, 

(See 42 to 45/) 

\ 

/ 

ACTIONS TO STRENGTHEN ■ \ 

UNIT LEVEL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

* GAO found that uni£^\evel^ training must be 
strengthened if ^hg Ar my is to .achieve its 
trailing ob jectiv^S?**jany soldiers are not' 
receiving tra ining whicrl^will enable them 

to perform all tasks thelftrmy considers crit- 
ical for proper job^p-e^'formance and which 
commanders> consid^F critical' to mission sue- 

* cess. GAO found that soldiers are nc't being 
fully trained because * 

— individual skill training does not receive 
enough emphasis at the battalion and com-: . 
pany levels (see p. 8); 

— unit commanders do not take advantage of 
all Available time to provide individual 
skill training (see p. 14); 

— aids specifically designed to enhance 
training are not used as extensively as 
tl^ey should (seer p. 18); 

— there is a shortage of experienced trainers 
( see p. 2p) ; 

— personnel are c^nsta^ntly being rotated in and ^ 
out of the units (see p. 26); -and 

— equipment, ammunition, and other training 
items often are not available for use in 
training. (See p. 27.) . . t 

To better realize its training goals, the 
Army should require specific and immediate 
action to improve unit level programs. Ac- 
cordingly, the Secretary of the Army should :< 
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— Emphasize to Army commanders the 

importance of unit skill training and 
the commander^' 'responsibi lities for , 
providing skill training to enlisted 
personnel . 

— Require commanders at the battalion level 
and above to better monitor s\ill training 
in their subordinate units. This monitor- 
ing effort should irlsure that prirrary 
trainers: ; 

— Use Soldiers Manuals as their program 
* criteria. 

— Develop a training plan which provides for 
training in all Soldiers Manual tasks. 

--Maintain job books to document each sol- 
dier's training needs. *. 

--Use training, extension course lessons 
in their training programs. 

— Incorporate individual training into all 
phases of unit .activity and make use of 
available .slackl time to provide opportu- 
nity trailing. \ 

— Use x job books, skill qualification test 
results, and Soldiers Manuals to develop 
programs which provide training in 
tasks where additional*»toork is needed. 
(See p. 22.0 

V 

— Determine ways existing resources, includ- 
ing NCOs, can be better used to improve 
training. More specifically, alternative 
management techniques should be identi- 
fied to reduce personnel turnover, train- 
ing should be consolidated to make better 
use of experienced trainers, ^ and young NCOs 
should be more rapidly prepared to be effec- 
tive trainers* (See pp. 28 and 30.) 
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MANAGEMENT OVERSIGHT OF TRAILING 



NEEDS STRENGTHEN I NG 



r £he Army should strengthen its management * 
o^ergight of training programs. The present 
oversight systems do not identify major , 
program breakdowns so that across the board 
corrective actions can be taken. As a result 
training problems often go undetected; 

An effective monitoring and evaluation system 
would provide Army commanders at all levels 
program evaluation data and other management 
information needed for informed decision- 
making. Therefore, the Secretary of the Army 
should : 

— Establish a more effective Army-wide system 
to monitor the accomplishment of skill 
training- pt^ovided to enlisted personnel. 
As /£~part of this oversight system, the" 
Department of the Army should 

/-encourage division level Inspector 
^ Generals to evaluate skill training 
effectiveness at the company/battery 
level; and 

' -require personnel at the -Department o£ 
the Army^lnspector . General ' s office 
to^independently monitor skill training 
effectiveness , v both from a resource con- 
straint standpoint and from a management 
effectiveness standpoint. (See p. 40.) 

ARMY TRAINING PHILOSOPHY 
SHOULD BE EVALUATED 

Although the Army's present individual skill 
training methodology has been in operation 
for almost 4 years, efforts to evaluate its 
effectiveness have been fragmented. Without 
comprehensive evaluations of the training 
^ .methodology the Army does ^ot know whether 
it is meeting established training goals and 
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standards. The fact that many soldiers were 
not fully -trained in their occupational spe-* 
cialty demonstrates the. immediate need for 
the Army to determine whether its present 
training philosophy is the most effective way 
to prepare soldiers for duty. The Secretary 
of the Army should: 

— Require the Arip^ Training and Doctrirte Com- 
mand (TRADOC) to evaluate fully the current 
individual skill training doctrine, taking 
into account the quality of school training, 
, the proficiency of school graduates in terms 
of unit needs, ^and the effectiveness of 
individual training in operational units. 
The results of this evaluation should be 
used to determine whether^ the present decen- 
tralized training concept is the best metho'd 
for the Army to use or whether additional 
training in- the formal school setting should 
be initiated. (See p. 40 and 41.) 

■ ' ~ ( 

— Require TRADOC to* evaluate the effectiveness 

of the Battalion Training Management System/ 

Such aa evaluation is essential in light of 

the importance of the system goals. (See 

p. 41.) ( . I 

— Assure that the Army implements an effec- 
tive individual skill training program. 
This can best be accomplished by requiring 
an independent organization — perhaps the 
Army Audit Agency— to perform periodic as- 
sessments of training effectiveness within 
the Army. «(See p. 41.) 

AGENCY COMMENTS ' 

Written comments provided by the Army are in 
Appendix I* The comments were not received 
in titoe to be evaluated as provided by Public 
Law 96-226. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



In recent months ^increased attention has focused on the 
^atiQn's military prepare'dhess and^the capability of the Armed 
Forces to meet our military commitments. This concern has been 
filled by the crisis in Iran and the unstable world situation 
caused by fighting in Afghanistan and the Persian Gulf, Much of 
the concern has focused on the manpower problem^ of the All- 
VolOnteer Force,,, part icularly those of the Army. Questions have 
arisen as to the extent to which Army personnel — particularly 
those in combat units — oan perform their jobs. 

The provision of adequate individual skill training is one 
of the keys to the Army ' s. combat effectiveness. Yet, Within the 
context of ever-more sophisticated w^pons systems and an exodus 
of skilled,, experienced noncommissioned officer (NCO) trainers, 
^tfrere is^concern that the Army program designed to teacn the 
necessary skills for battlefield performance and survival has not 
been fully successful. Driven-*by budgetary constraints and an 
attempt to make its programs more specific, the Army in 1977 
cut their formal school program and transferred a significant 
portion of the overall individual skill training responsibility 
to the units in which the recruits were serving. This decentral- 
ization of training placed on the unit commander the primary 
responsibility for developing highly trained soldiers capable 
of carrying out their occupational assignments. 

The Department of Defense has contended that the capability 
of o3r military has not diminished? however, recent actions by 
the Army Chief of Staff aimed at improving the Army's fighting 
capability have continued to spur concern as tp how battle ready 
our Army is. The most recent of these actions occurred in 
September 1980, when the Army Chief of Staff announced plans to 
reduce the troop levels in Europe and Korea by some 7,000 sol- 
diers, primarily sergeants, to provide additional trainers for 
units in the United States. In announcing this plarf, the Army 
Chief of Staff acknowledged that past policies aimea at juaintain- 
ing a ready and fully manned force .overseas hSrtJ— cheated a "hollow 
Army" at home, with training activities .at their lowest level 
since World War II. 

Most likely the Congress in the upcoming fiscal year will be 
confronted with addressing the training needs of the Army and the 
budgetary and policy alternatives for their accomplishment. These 
decisions must be made with some view of the Army's present train- 
ing program and the extent to which it is meeting established 
goals and objectives. 

The likely needs of the Congress for decisionmaking informa- 
tion, the growing concern about the trained capability of the 
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Army, and the need to assess the fundamental policy changes to 
the training philosophy motivate^ our study of Army training. 
The focus of our study was directed at assessing the unit level 
skill training program. What we found indicates that there are 
significant opportunities for improvements ijn -the program, and 
we offer several recommendations for change, 

THE ARMY'S SKILL DRAINING 'CRITERIA * 
ARE SPECIFIC AND TASK ORIENTED n f 

Prior to 1977, individual training in the Army was much less 
well defined than it is today. j While soldiers in the past were 
provided skill training within a general fraipework at one of the 
Army's Advanced Individual Training schools, subsequent job train- 
ing was directed primarily by the personal experience of the NCOs 
in the units where soldiers reported after their school training. 
Soldiers received training in those tasks based on what was per- 
ceived as ,critipal by their NCOs. There was no assurance that 
soldiers having the same job received training in the same tasks. 

Today, 'this situation ha-s been drastically changed^ In 1977, 
the Army's Training and Doctrine Command (TRADOC) implemented the 
Soldiers Manual concept. TRADOC and its school commands analyzed 
each Army occupational specialty and identified its critical per- 
formance elements. This job analysis — which was based on input 
from field unit personnel, actual observations of soldiers at work, 
and input from subject matter experts in the schools — resulted in 
lists of tasks that soldiers in the various occupational special- 
ties perform to accomplish their jobs. These lists were then ana- 
lyzed to identify those individual job tasks which are critical 
to effective job performance and survivability of the individual 
in combat. These critical tasks are listed in a Soldiers Manual ' 
for each military occupational specialty (MOS) 1/ which also pro- 
vides the performance conditions and- standards for each of the 
tasks. While there is some debate over the criticality of cer- 
tain tasks listed in the Soldiers Manuals, military officials we 
contacted generally agree that the Soidiers Manuals currently 
issued are perhaps the best training tool the Army has ever had.. 

With inception of the Soldiers Manual, concept, a companion 
document — known as the Commanders Manual — designed for unit com- . 
manders and NCOs was also prepared by the TRADOC schools. For 
every Soldiers Manual, there is a Commanders Manual for the same 



_1/Currently , the Soldiers Manuals for all MOS& have not been de- 
veloped. The Army developed the Soldiers Manuals for its high 

• density ,MOSs first. Consequently, to date only about 77 per- 
cent of the Army's MOS? have Soldiers Manuals. The 81 MOSs 
which do not presently have a Soldiers Manual should have one 
by April .1982.. 



MOS. Basically, the Commanders Manua*! lists each^ task shown in 
the Soldiprs Manual" and designates who is responsible for provid- 
ing training in the task — school personnel or unit personnel, 1/ 
The majority of the individual job training is the responsibility 
of unit personnel as discussed below. 

The Army spends more than $3 billion a year to provide sol- 
diers individual skill training in its schools. The total cost 
of Army individual skill training could not be computed since 
cost data is not accumulated for on-the-job skill training per- 
formed in operational units. Given the present cost of personnel, 
however, the cost of individual training must be enormous. 

ARMY UNIT COMMANDERS ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR TRAINING MOST INDIVIDUAL SKILL TASKS 

Nearly all of^the men and women recruited for the -existed 
ranks by the Army require formal training in a military skill. 
For fiscal year 1980, the Army »estima ted about 96 percent of all 
soldiers enlisted would be sent to a formal skill training school 
to receive initial training in a military skill. Of the regain- 
ing 4 percent, the Army estimated only about 1 percent would have 
a civilian-acquired skill which precluded the need for additional 
formal training before being assigned to a unit, and only about 3 
percent would be assigned to a unit for on-the-job training with- 
out formal school training first. Other than the initial school 
training and on-the-job training, enlisted personnel normally re- 
ceive no further formal traininq during their first enlistment. 

N > % . 

The amount of initial skill training provided by a service 
school prior to a soldier's first unit assignment varies by occu- 
pational specialty and is based on several factors which include: 
complexity of the job; safety considerations; availability of 
equipment for training at the unit level; and time allowed for 
school training. The tasks to be taught by a formal school rather 
than by unit personnel are determined by the various Army school 
commands under the guidance of TRADOC. Generally speaking, unless 
a skill is very technical or involves medical services, the Army 
schools provide training in fewer than half of the tasks consid- 
ered critical to proper job performance in the skill. Initial 
training in the majority Of tasks, as well as refresher training 
in school trained tasks, is the responsibility of Army unit 
commanders . 

I 



l/The use of the term "unit 1 ' in this report ' refers to company/ 
battery. * > 
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OBJECTIVE, SCOPE, AND' METHODOLOGY 

•JWe made this review to determin.e whether unit level individ- 
ual skill training is being provided which prepares Army enlisted 
personnel to perform critical job tasks within ' their MOSs. 



. In order to understand the Army 1 s^ training philosophy and ap- 
0 proacT^ f we performed work at Department of the Army Headquarters; 

TRADOC; Headquarters U.S. Army Forces Command; Headquarters U.S. 
Afmy Europe;/The Army Transportation School; The Army Quarter- 
master School; and* the Army Infantry School. Additionally^ we 
had meetinas with representatives from the Office 6f the Secre- 
tary of Defense; Headquarters U.S. Army Health Services Command; 
Department of the Army Inspector General s Office; The Army 
\ Training Board; The Arrry Training Support Center; The Army Audit 
Agency; and The A^flfy Research Institute. 

Our review effort involved work at 10 active Army units in 
the continental United States and 5 units in Europe,. At each of 
these units we spent 2 weeks evaluating >the skill training being 
provfded for 16 Army MOSs. Our evaluation consisted of discus- 
sions with division, brigade, battalion and company/battery level 
officers; discussions with a selected sample of company/battery 
enlisted personnel; observations of training; review of training 
guidance? and review of training schedules. t - 

In addition to our detail work at 15 active Army units, we 
also used a questionnaire to obtain information on training 
strengths and weaknesses as well as training practices. Firsts t 
we administered questionnaires to all available enlisted per- 
sonnel, at the 15<> units where detail audit work was performed. 
Second, we visited an additional 28 units for a period of one- 
half day to administer our questionnaires. And, third, we sent 
our questionnaires to a random sample of enlisted soldiers in a * 
sample o£ units throughout the Arrpy. Consequently, the data de- 
veloped allows us to address training practices throughout the 
Army . jfn total, questionnaires were administered to 3,825 sol- 
diers. E1-E4 and 2,510 soldiers E5-E9. 

Appendix II ^xplains in detail our questionnaire approach. 
Included, in this appendix is a summary of our administration and 
validation procedures, and exhibits showing the questionnaires 
used . 

4 

Appendix III lists the 16 Army skills evaluated. The spe- 
cific skills reviewed were selected to provide (1) information on 
high-density skills, (2) a balance of combat arms and combat sup- 
port skills, and (3) a balance of technical and less technical 
skills . 

' 16 
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Appendix IV shows the divisions, battalions, and company/ 
battery level units visited where detail audit worK was performed. 
We selected ^these units according to the following criteria: 

— Units designated as high priority by the Army (this cri- 
teria applies only to U.S. based units). % 

— Units where a concentration af personnel within the se- 
lected sKills had taken an Army sKill qualification test 
(SQT). 

--Units which provided geographical coverage, both in terms 
of different Army installations and different major Army 
commands. 

The 16 Army occupational specialties chosen and units visited 
within the United Stages were selected with the concurrence of of- 
ficials from TRADOC ahd the y.S. Army Forces Command. Officials 
at both these commands agreed that our selection of occupational 
specialties* included representative Army sKills. Further, they 
agreed thfet our criteria for unit and installation selection 
would provide us good coverage in terms of, training throughout 
the Army. 

Appendix V shows the Army units visited wh^re questionnaires 
were administered, but detail audit worK was not performed. These 
units were randomly selected with the cooperation of installation 
officials so that units in an intensive training cycle were not 
disturbed during training. 

As a pjfrt of our study, we reviewed relevant audit reports, 
discussed our worK with internal auditors, and where appropriate, 
reached agreement with internal investigators on any followup 
action required on their partin connection with our findings. 
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CHAPTER 2 

ARMY PERSONNEL ARE NOT BEING TRAINED TO PERFORM 

ESSENTIAL OCCUPATIONAL AND SURVIVAL TASKS 

The move by the Army to a more decentralized individuals 
skill training philosophy in the mid-1970 1 s placed a greater Re- 
quirement on the lower organizational echelons to achieve train- 
ing goals. Battalion and company commanders are faced with a f 
situation whereby the soldiers they receive from advanced train- 
ing have been schooled in only the basics of their occupational 
specialty. This places responsibility on the unit commanders to 
proyide the training necessary for soldiers to progress from the 
apprentice to journeyman levels within their specialty. Based on 
our review, we believe the unit programs should be strengthened 
so that the Army can more closely achieve its training objectives. 
Although soldiers, NCOs, and officers, have been provided, through 
Soldiers Manuals, the most specific and probably the best train- 
ing guidance ever developed by the Army, many soldiers are not re- 
ceiving the unit training which will enable them %o perform all 
tasks considered by the Army as critical for prbper job perform- 
ance and survival in convbat, and which commanders consider crit- 
* ical to mission success. We believe unit training efforts can be 
enhanced by • ^ 

/ • . • 

— placing more emphasis on individual skill training at the 

battalion and company levels, f 

^ — making more effective use of available .training time by 
Army trainers at the companf/battery level, and 

— increasing the use of training aids specifically developed 
to enhance individual proficiency. 

MANY SOLDIERS MAY NOT BE ABLE i 
TO PERFORM EFFECTIVELY IN COMBAT 

The ultimate objective of individual skill training programs 
is to provide soldiers with the capability to perform their com- 
. bat and occupational tasks. Our questionnaire results showed < 
that 54 percent of the Army NCOs Relieve that only half or fewer . 
of the soldiers they supervise are adequately trained for combat 
duty, in their MOS. Further, at each of the 43 A*my companies/ 
batteries visited during our" review, we asked soldiers to tell us 
whel 
, The 

tha^ ~ _ - ^ 

Army considers critical for proper job performance- 
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Percentage of Soldiers Manual Tasks 
Enlisted Personnel (E1-E4) at the 43 Units 



We Visited Said They Could Perform 

Number of tasks 

all soldiers Percentage of soldiers 

v V Number of El-£4 should be who said oiey could perform : Less / 

VP* soldiers able to perform All the 75 to 50 to than / 



ntjge § 



MOS designation 

and title we contacted (note a) tasks 99% 74% 50% 



11B 


Infantryman 


369 


85 


(*) 


. 5.4 


67.5 


18.4 


8.7 


11C 


Indirect fire 


















infantryman 


61 


93 


(*> 


1.6 


75.4 


18.0 


4.9 


11H 


Heavy anti- » 


















armor crewman 


33 


85 


(*) 


0 


72.7 


24.2 


3.0 


12B 


Combat engineer 


,180 


117 


(*> 


3.9 


52.2 


32.2 


11.7 


1$B 


Cannon crewman 


• 274 


77 




0.7 


40.5 


34.3 


24.4 


13E 


Cannon fire 
directional 


















specialist 


22 


114 




0 


45,3 


50.0 


4.5 


16D 


Hawk missile 










f 








crewman 


41 


58 




2.4 


146.3 


29.3 


22.0 


16E 


Hawk fire con- 


















trol crewman 


28 


89 




0 


28.6 


39.3 


32 T 1 


19E 


Armor crewman 


112 


88/> 


0.9 


53.6 


36.4 


7.2 


19F 


Armor driver 


66 ' 


84 


<*> 


1.5 


47.0 


43.9 


7.5 


63B 


Wheel vehicle 


















"mechanic 


,52 4 


150 




V 0 


55.8 


36.5 


7.7 


63C 


Track specialist 


27 


^31 




0 


44.4 


40.7 


14.8 


91B 


Medical 


















specialist 


148 


107 

) 




0.7 


59.5 


"* 30.4 


9.5 


91C 


Patient care 












4.9 




specialist 


17 


115 




0 


' ' 88.2 


5.9 


91D 


Operating room 


















specialist 


• 11 


68 




0 


100.0 


0 


0 


92B 


Medical labora- 


/ 
















tory specialist 


6 • 


72 




0 ■ 


33.3 


33.3 


33.4 



/ 



\ 



a/The number of tas£s shown in this column represent all the basic 3evel (skill level 1) 
tasks in the Soldiers Manual for the MOS, except for the MOSs marked (*). The tasks 
for these MOSs have been segregated into duty positions by the Army. Therefore, for 
all MOSs marked (*), our analysis only included the tasks all soldiers in the MOS 
should know; not tasks associated w^ith a specific duty position. 
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The need to improve unit training existed in varying debrees 
at all units we visited. Some units had initiated efforts tfo im- 
prove their programs; however, in all instances more needed to be 
done. The European units we visited had fewer personnel and 
equipment problems; but they still had not reached the level of 
quality needed to insure that individuals are skilled in all occu- 
pational tasks considered critical by the Army, We believe that 
the quality of training at all units can be improved through bet- 
ter management of training as discussed below, 

i y *- 

INDIVIDUAL SKIJLL TRAINING 



NEEDS GREATER EMPHASIS AT THE 
BATTALION AND COMPANY LEVELS 



The Army's skill training philosophy involves all command 
levels within the Army. The following chart provides a simplified 
illustration of individual training responsibilities within one % . 
Major Army Command. While our chart only shows one division, bri- 
gade, battalion, and company; in reality many would be involved. 
The -purpose of the chart is to show the vaf ious levels involved 
in skill training, and their responsibilities. As stiown, the re- 
sponsibilities for carrying out individual skill training occur 
at the battalion level and below. 



□ 



Ma )or Arrry 
Command 



lepartr^ent of 
the Arrry 



I , S. Arrr y 1 rai n inq 
and Doctrine Command 



Division Commander 



J 



pSrigade Commander I 

" 1 ~ " 

--These levels develop 
regulations and qeneral 
guidance to implement 
approved training pro- 
grams and criteria. 



Army Schools 



-I'evelo^s training 
c r iteria and pro- 
grams for the £/roy- 



f Batta 1 ion Commander! * 

1 1 J 

Company Commander 

f 

--These levels implement 
and monitor the actual 
accompl ishment of 
t ra minq criteria. 



NbnCommissioned 
Of f i*cers 



--Primary Army Trainers 
for individual »kiM 
training. 
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Battalion level commanders become involved with individual 
skill training primarily from* a planning standpoint. Generally, 
personnel at the battalion level support company level commanders' 
training activities by providing training resources and coordina- 
ting training activities among companies. The responsibility for 
accomplishing individual skill training is delegated to commanders 
at the company/battery level. 

f 

Because the activities requiring a battalion or company com- 
mander's attention are numerous, commanders must assign a high 
priority to those activities perceived as the most important 
to commanders at the brigade and division levels. Because unit 
commanders feel that there is no higher level emphasis, on individ- 
ual training, they put a low priority on assuring that the unit 
has an effective program. We found that the lack ^>f command 
emphasis on individual skill training impairs the management of 
this function at the unit level and has resulted in soldiers not 
being trained in al'l critical MOS tasks. 

Soldiers are not being trained * 
in all their critical MOS task s 

• « 

Commanders at the companies/batteries we visited had dele- 
gated individua 1 training responsibilities to tihe lowest super- 
visory level, normally to the squad or section leader .J This • 
philosophy is consistent with the Army's training guidance and 
regulations. At the squad and section level, however, we found 
that soldiers were not being tr'ained ^n all Soldiers Manual tasks 
considered critical for their MOS. a 

The majority of enlisted soldiers (El ( through E4 ) at the 43 
units we visited told us they/have not received sufficient indi- 
vidual training in their MOS ♦ Through use "of a questionnaire 
which provided individual confidentiality, we asked soldiers to 
tell us whether they strongly agreed, somewhat agreed, or did not 
agree with statements concerning training in their units. The re- 
sults are summarized in the following table on page 10. 

Si 
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Frequency Tabulation of Responses Provided 
by Soldiers at 43 Units (note a ) 

i 

Strongly Somewhat Do not No 
Questions posed by GAP agreed agreed agree ' response 

» • . ' / . . 

Our unit s NCOs really 

Itake an interest in 299 1 , 057 * 751 . 77 j 

training me. 13.7% 48.4% 34.4% } 3.6% / 

Our unit spends a lot : * 

of time training 297 886 918 83 

MOS tasks. 13.6% 40.6% ^42.0% 3.8% 

Our unit's NCOs really 
prepare for our train- 
ing courses — t they t ' k * 

1 make certain they know > N * 

what they are talking 366 935 X 800 83 

about). . ' 16.8% 42.8% 36.6% 3.8% 

rur unit instructors" make ' * ' 

sure any equipment ' ' 

needed for training is 379 900 . 825 80 

available. * 17.4% 41.2% 37.8% 3.7% 

I have received training 

in all the tasks •in my 327 630- 1, 132 95 

MOSZ > 15.0% 28.8% 51.8% 4.4% 

My NCOs are really try- 
ing to give me aood 448 997 630 109 
training. f 20.5% 45.7% 28.8% 5.0% 

My commander is really 

trying to give me 552 891 657 114 

good training. 23.9% 40.8% 30.1% 5.2% 

In this unit special 
duties and details are 

more important than MOS 838 582 680 84 

training. 38.4% 26.6% 31.. 1% 3.8% 

a/The results of our Army-wide mailout questionnaires showed 
" that the opinions reflected by this table prevail throughout 
I the Army. 

^ 1 "Our detail work at 15 of the units represented by the above 

statistics confirmed what the soldiers told us. Their NCOs and [ 
officers had not implemented training programs to provide soldiers 
training in all occupational and combat tasks. NCOs and commanders 
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at units we visited said that there is^no incentive v at" the 
battalion or company level to emphasize individual skill 
training in all Soldiers Manual tasks. NCOs and commanders 
also ferfc^that there is no higher level emphasis on individual 
training in 4 all Soldiers Manual task§ and th^t commanders 
generally are not evaluated on the effectiveness -of individual 
training programs. This has created the perception that -indi- 
vidual training is less important than oj/her unit activities. 
An article written by>the past Executive Officer of the Army's 
Field Artillery School illustrates this poiijt. It states'? 

" * * * Recent, research indicai^ee^rh^tT^Rattalion 
level commanders ^are relieved for t^ie following 



reasons 



/ 



. TPI failures 1_/ 

. Poor maintenance records. 

. Unfavorable statistical showings ( AWQL, 
crime, accident). 

. Saf ety-cfonnected accidents . 

. Right time and place incidents (parades, 
guards , e tc . ) . 

. Administrative shortfalls (Annual General 
Inspection failure, accountability, etc.). 

'Narry' a single relief for a poorly-trained unit; 
simply because command pressure is not placed on 
training, the commander is not made to traih and 
he can max an OER 2/ without training. We don't 
seem to think training is important enough to the 
success of the Army to fire the guy that fails in 
his training." 3/ 



As a result of the lack of emphasis on individual training 
at the battalion and company levels, soldiers receive infrequent 
training or no training in some tasks their commanders and NCOs 
consider critical to proper performance in their MOS. For exam- 
ple, we asked officers and NCOs at units visited to tell us which 



^/Technical Proficiency Inspections are designed to insure nuclear 
readiness. 

2/0fficer Evaluation Report. 

3/ Field Artillery Journal , Volume 44, pps. 16-20, Jan. -Feb. 1976. 
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Soldiers 'Manual tasks all soldiers must know how to perform for 
certain MOSs in the unit.^ Then, we asked them L© tell us, for 
the same tasks, how often each task is trained in th*eir unit^ ** 
The results show that soldiers are not being trainegkin many 
tasks specified in Soldiers Manuals, or even in those t&sks con- 
sidered critical by unit officers and NCOs . For example, at one- 
■fcrmor company and one of the medical companies visited/ we were 
provided the following information. 

Tasks Considered Critical Which are Only Taught 
Once Every 6 Months or Never at Two Units Vte Visited 

Total Nurrber of * Number of tasks considered 

Number of tasks considered critical which are only 

tasks at critical for taught' less than once 

at skill all soldier's in every 6 months or never 

Responses level 1 , the MOS to know Every 6 

MCS provided by ( note a ) * ( note b ) months Never y 



19F 


Platoon 'Leader 


84 




78 


3 


( 3.8%) 


24 


(30.8%) 


19F 


Tank Ccnmander 


84 




82 


3 


( 3.6%) 


8 


( 9.8%) 


19F 


Tank Carmander 


84 




80 


29 


(36.3%) 


9 


(11.3%) 


19F 


Tank Ccmrander 


84 




70 


6 


( 8.6%) 


32 


(45.7%) 


19F 


Tank Ccmrander 






72 


16 


(22.2%) 


23 


(31.9%) 


19E 


Platoon Leader 


88 ■ 




88 


3 


( 3.4%) 


25 


(28.4%) 


19E 


Platoon Sergeant 88 




' 84 


26 


(31.0%) 


16 


(19.0%) 


19E 


Tank Cotrmander 


88 




83 


0 


('0.0%) 


6 


( 7.2%) 


19E 


Tank Cormander 


88 




87 


34 


(39.1%) 


6 


( 6.9%) 


19E 


Tank Commander 


88 




70 


,4 


( 5.7%) 


23 


(32.9%) 


91B 


NCO - E6 


107 




107. 


38 


(35.5%) 


2 


( 1.9%) 


92B 


NCO - E6 


72 




46 


19 


(41.3%) 


19 


(41.3%) 


91D 


NCO - E6 


68 




68 


48 


(70.6%) 


13 


(19.1%) 


91D 


NCO - E6 


68 > 




65 


33 


(£p.8%) 


14 


(21.5%) 


91C 


NCO - E7 


115 




115 


2 


( 1.7%) 


6 


( 5.2%) 


91C 


NCO - E6 


115 




' 115 


0 


po.0%) 


64 


(55.7%) 


91C 


NCO - E6 


115 




100 


2 


( 2.0%) 


66 


(66.0%) 



a/This is the number of basic level (skill level 1) tasks listed in the 
Soldiers Manual for the MOS. w 



b/This is the number of the basic level tasks considered critical by the 
person who responded. 



Soldiers assigned to a unit in 
a support position receive less 
training than other soldiers ^ ■ 



We also found that soldiers assigned to combat units in sup- 
port positions receive less training in Soldiers Manual tasks than 
soldiers who are assigned in the basic unit MOSs Commanders and 
NCOs tend to exclude soldiers in support positions from training 
because/ as one commander told us, "they have a job to do and 
can't be spared for training:" The result is that soldiers as- ' 
signed ^to a combat unit in support capacity do not receive fre- 
quent training in Soldiers Manua 1\ ta^ks r ^For example, at one of 
the infantry companies, and one b£ v the armor companfes we visited, 
unit trainers provided the f ol lowing -information regarding training* 
for assigned iyedical support pgrsonnejl. * 



Information Provided at One 
Infantry Ccrnpany 



MOS 



Responses 
provided by 



Total number 
of tasks 
at skill 
level 1 



Number "sf ^tasks 
considered critical 
for all soldier^ in 
the MOS to know 



Number of tasks considerd 
critical Which are only 
taught less than once 
every 6 months or never 



Every 6 
months 



Never 



9l¥ 


NCO - E7 


107 


107 


10 


( 9.3%) 


30 


(28.0%) 


91B j 


NCO - E5 


107" 


88 


46 


(52.3%) 


6 


( 6.8%) 


< 91C 


NCO - E7 


115 


109 


io 


( 9.2%) 


53 


(48.6%) 




i 




Information Provided 


at One 














•' '■ Armor Company 










91B. 


Platoon 
















Leader 


107 


107 


58 


(54.2%) 


18 


( 16.8%) 


91B 


NCO - E6 


107 


107 


0 


( 0.0%) 


107 


(100.0%) 


91C 


NCO - E6 


115 


115 


15 


(13.0%) 


100 


( 86.9%) 



Individual skill tests should be used 
to determine areas of training emphasiSs 

The lack of emphasis on the management of individual skill 
training at the battalion level is exemplified by the manner in 
which many training managers had chosen not to gse Army JSQT re- 
sults in managing their unit training programs. In April 1977, 
the Army initiated its SOT program as a means of measuring indi- 
vidual proficiency in MOS tasks, and to determine which soldiers 
should 'be promoted. Unlike- t\\e old MOS test system, which was 
a written examination/ an SQT requires a soldier to actually 
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demonstrate that he can perform selected MOS tasks, as well # as 
take a written test. The tasks tested by an SQT are taken di- 
#ectly from the Soldiers Manual. The Soldiers Manual and SQT 
when used together tell commanders and soldiers what must be ^ 
taught in Gaining, and how well th'e training has prepared sol- ~ 
diersi to perform their jobs. 

Army commanders at the units we visited need to insure that 
greater use is made of the SQT results to measure their units' 
individual proficiency and determine individual training needs. 
The SQT program not only provides individuals with, test results 
in a format which readily shows specific tasks passed and failed, 
but also provides company commanders this same type of analysis 
for eaqh individual and all unit members in total. This feature 
of the SQT program makes the results an excellent basis for 
structuring individual training programs. However, fewer than 
20 percent of the NCOs at the units we visited said they used 
SQT results to determine the tasks which required additional 
training. Throughout the Army, 23.9 percent of the NCOs said 
they tr^e the SQT results to determine training needs. 

/ The reasons given us by unit c25fomanders fpr not using SQT 
results were 

--lack of confidence in the results of the tests since many 
soldiers have reading problems; 

,--lack of emphasis on SQT results from higher command ele- 
ments; and 

— delay in getting results back to the unit. (Many soLdier^ 
have been reassigned to other units before test results^-'' 
are received . ) ' ' 

#e recognize that there may be some shortcomings to the SQT 
results, especially with regard tos timing. The results do .offer, 
however, an excellent indicator of a soldiers 1 training deficien- 
cies. Such information can be invaluable In determining where 
training emphasis ^needs to be concentrated both from" an individ- 
ual and unit perspective. Because pf the level of .detail, the 
tests provide, we believe they s.hould be used as one of the pri- 
mary data sources for structuring individual skill training pro- 
grams. 

s 

MORE INDIVIDUAL SKILL TRAINING CAN 
BE ACCOMPLISHED IN THE TIME AVAILABLE 

Army regulations pertaining t;o* training management state 
that individual training is to be integrated into all phases of 
unit activity, and undertaken whenever the opportunity arises. 
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This policy is consistent with the fact that TRADOC has identi- 
fied skill deterioration as a critical training problem. While 
there is limited knowledge about the rate of skill deterioration 
or Pretention >for specific Army jobs, studies performed by the 
Army Research Institute demonstrate that for a soldier to main- 
tain skill proficiency, he must receive adequate initial train- 
ing and subsequent refresher training in his MOS tasks. 

Personnel at the company level who are responsible for indi- 
vidual training, need to better manage available training *time by 
not concentrating on training primarily for a specific SQT test 
A and t}y requiring NCOs to provide opportunity training. -This will 
insure that the maximum amount of time is devoted to neechsd task 
training. ' 

Training programs concentrate , 
on those tasks soldiers will be 
tested on during proficiency tests 

Army divisions have implemented programs which divide the 
training year into cycles. Most divisions have adopted a three- 
cycle program which consists of a mission training cycle, an indi- 
vidual training cycle, and a support cycle. Other divisions have 
two-cycle or four-cycle programs, but the concept is thfe same; 
i.e., specific time periods are designated for training* and sup- 
port activities . While one cycle is specifically dedicated to 
providing individual training, we found that in the units we vis- 
ited the individual training which took place concentrated almost 
entirely on those -tasks which would be on an upcoming SQT. ^ This 
practice is facilitated by the fact that soldiers are provided a 
test notice about 60 days prior to the SQT which, through sample 
questions, identifies the tasks which will appear on the test. 
The reason that training focuses on the SQT notice is that com- 
manders want to improve their soldiers' scores. 

Because the SQT only tests a soldier on a sample of the tasks 
listed as critical to proper job performance, the primary individ- 
ual training emphasis is on a small percentage of the tasks which 
the ^ Army considers critical, and more specifically; those tasks 
individuals- will be tested on by the Army to measure individual 
proficiency.^ If training is concentrated on those tasks that will 
appear on an^upcoming test, the soldier may not receive training 
in other tasks considered critical to„bis or her MOS. This leads 
to training deficiencies which in turn may affect a soldier's 
ability to perform his/her job effectively. Because several test 
cycles wduld be Required to cover all tasks in a particular MOS, 
several years may pa'ss before an individual receives training in 
all critical tssks. 




All available training time 
is not being used for training 

Army training regulations require trainers to use every op- 
portunity to provide individual training. According to regula- 
tions, individual training should be integrated into all unit ac- 
tivities. Consequently, training should be accomplished not only 
during scheduled training periods, but also during those slack 
periods in a training day. 

Company level commanders are required to prepare weekly 
training schedules. These schedules, are event-and-time oriented — 
i.e., the daily activities of unit members are scheduled for spe- 
cific times. While these schedules account for literally every 
minute of a training day, the activities planned frequently do 
not last as long as the period of time scheduled. This time is 
commonly referred to as "sl-ack time" by soldiers, and represents 
the duty time available between scheduled events. 

The failure of NCOs and junior officers to provide training / 
at every opportunity has been reported to the Army in numerous 
studies. The following chart provides some examples. 
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Reporting 
organization 

U.S. Army Audit 
Agency 



Report date Location cited 



Sept. 1978 



7th Transporta- 
tion Group, 
Fort Eustis, 
Virginia 




May 1979 



III Corps and 
Fort Hood 



U.S. Army Audit 
Agency 



Aug. 1979 



III Corps and 
Fort Hood 



FORS00M, Inspector 
General 



Nov. 1979 



Summary of 
Inspections 
from several 
FC9i*X*A units 



Port Carson, In- 
spector General 



FY 1979 



4th Infantry 
Division 
(Mechanized) 
Port Carson, 
Colorado 



Finding reported 

Oir review of the 7th Transportation 
Group indicated that the Group needs to 
significantly increase its emphasis and 
participation in individual job-skill 
training. Individual tasX-oriertted 
training was not a major element in the 
Group's training program, and even when 
scheduled, the training was often not 
given. 

There was little evidence that units 
understaod and practiced the concept of 
multi-eshelon training. In many instan- 
ces, commanders failed to establish in- 
dividual training ob3ectives to be ac- 
complished during collective training 
activities. The conduct of individual 
training during periods of slack time 
was almost nonexistent. 

Training classes were frequently can- 
celed and attendance at classes con- 
ducted was low. Training could be im- 
proved by limiting cancellations of 
¥ scheduled training, increasing attend- 
ance, and making more inspections of 
training classes. 

There has been insufficient progress in 
training our junior ccmnissioned and 
noncommissioned officers. Indicators of 
a unit's failure to develop its junior 
leaders are: poor weapons maintenance, 
soldiers loitering in post facilities 
and wandering around the installation 
during duty hours, and the misunder- 
standing and misuse of opportunity 
training. * 

There was considerable evidence that 
training time was not always produc- 
tively used. There were instances when 
soldiers were observed sitting around 
waiting for some training event. Some 
perceptions of some junior leaders were 
that "going to the field" equates to 
training. Much of the individual train- 
ing is centralized as "SOT Training." 
There was little understanding of oppor- 
tunity training. 
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During our visits we found little opportunity training taking 
place. The attitude we found was that unless whole squads or sec- 
tions couid be assembled, training could not be conducted. We 
bbserved that during slack training time soldiers are more likely 
placed on a detail or released until some other scheduled activity 
curs . 

One of the main reasons why opportunity training is not pro- 
vided, and perhaps a reason why scheduled training classes are 
canceled, is that NCOs often do not feel qualified to teach MOS # 
tasks.. At the 43 units visited, we asked 868 NCOs if they felt . 
qualified to teach the tasks in their MOS to subordinates. Only 
60 percent of these NCOs said they felt qualified to teach all 
tasks in their MOS. More than 36 percent said they felt qu^,li-. 
fied to teach only some tasks, and more than 3 percent said they 
did not feel qualified to teach any. Throughout the Army 35.0 
percent of the NCOs indicated that they felt unqualified to teach 
all tasks in their MOS. 

We believe the concern of many NCOs — that they are not qual- 
ified to teach many of the MOS tasks — reduces their incentive to 
maximize training time and, thus contributes to the generally pas- 
sive attitude towards individual training that we noted at the 
unit level. Further, the NCOs' perceptipn that individual skill 
training is not their commander's first priority reduces the NCOs 1 
emphasis on training. For' example, the Army Research Institute- 
asked commanders within the Army's E'orces Command to indicate 
their personal priority for 16 activities unit personnel Could 
accomplish on a routine basis. The results showed ttjat training 
was ranked as numbers one and two on the list. However, when the 
subordinates of those commanders were asked to rank according to 
priority the same items based on their perception of the comman- 
der's priorities, they ranked unit training as number 10 out of 
the 16 activities and individual training as number 11. 

GREATER USE SHOULD BE MADE OF 
TRAINING AIDS SPECIFICALLY DESIGNED 
TO ENHANCE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 

The Army^has distributed Soldiers Manuals, job books, and 
training extension courses to soldiers and uniJts . These training 
aids are specifically designed to help soldier* and trainers iden- 
tify, learn, and teach critical MOS tasks to Achieve a standard 
proficiency level. Use of these aids, however}, has been minimal. 
Most soldiers do not use Soldiers Manuals or trre^ extension course 
materials, and the majority of supervisors do not use 'job books. 
We believe the quality of training could be improved through 
greater, use of these helpful training tools. 
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Soldiers Manuals 

The original theory behind the Soldiers Manual was to pro- 
vide every soldier one document which outlined all critical MOS 
tasks to be learned. From the outset, distribution of Soldiers 
Manuals became a prpblem. Some schools issued Soldiers Manuals 
for graduates to keep, some^schools issued manuals which had to 
be returned, some units had soldiers Manuals to be issued, and 
other units found they could not. get the ^lolcjiers Manuals they 
needed. Demand for the manuals simply outpaced th # e supply. Now, 
the Army's policy regarding Soldiers Manuals has changed, and 
soldiers are no longer held responsible for maintaining their own 
manual. If needed, the unit is supposed to make one available. 
Throughout the Army, 81.8 percent of of the enlisted soldiers 
(E1-E4) stated that they were issued a Soldiers Manual and 73.8 
percent stated they now have a Manual. Most soldiers, however, 
told us they do^not use the manuals.^ 

Soldiers Manuals are vitally important to the Army's train- 
ing philosophy and methodology. 'Soldiers and supervisors should\ 
regularly use the*n, because, as a minimum, according to Army CirV 
cular 310-87, each Soldiers Manual: X Jfi 

— Defines the soldier's job in terms of the critical task^ 
required. 

--Defines the conditions under which the soldier performs] 
the critical tasks. 



--Sets for£h minimum acceptable standards of performance. 

— Assists the commanderv and supervisor in ^Valuatihg perform- 
ance and serves as an aid in training management. 

We asked 868 NCOs ih 43 units how many of the soldiers they 
supervised were interested enough in MOS training to study Sol- 
diers Manuals on their own. More than 67 percent of the NCOs 
stated that half or fewer of tVie soldiers they supervise would 
use their manual, and 20 percent of these NCOs stated that none • 
of the soldier s. they supervise would use it on their own. To con- 
firm what the NCOs told us, we asked more than 1,000 soldiers 
fEl-E4), who had taken an SQT, whether they used a Soldiers 
Manual to study for it. More thaif 40 percent saicf no. Our 
Army-wide questionnaire results showed that 32.5 percent of the 
E1-E4 enlisted personnel who have taken an SQT did not usie a 
Soldiers Manual «to study for the test. 

NCOs also are not making extensive use of the Soldiers Man- 
ual to identify individual training needs. Since the Soldiers 
Manual prescribes the critical tasks of an MOS as well as the 
'training conditions and standards, we asked the 868 NCOs at the 
43 units visited to tell us how they identified the MOS tasks in 
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which soldiers they supervised needed to be trained. We gave 
them five choices and asked them to indicate all that applied. 
Only 82 (6,5 percent) of the 684 NCOs who responded said they 
used a Soldiers Manual. Those who did not use a Soldiers Manual 
said they determined training needs by observing soldiers 1 work 
(40.1 percent) , by observing soldiers during Army Training and 
Evaluation Program exercises (23.1 percent), by using SQT results 
(19.8 percent) , or by being told what to teach (10.5 percent). 
Throughout the Army, only 11.4 percent of the NCOs indicated that 
they used Soldiers Manuals to determine training needs. m 

Job books 

The Army's training philosophy calls for first-line super- 
visors; e.g., squad leaders, section chiefs, or tank commanders; 
to identify an individual soldier's weakness in a certain skill 
area and train the soldier accordingly. 

Along with the introduction of Soldiers Manuals, TRADOC 
also developed and distributed MOS job books to first-line 
supervisors. The job book is intended to be an extension of 
the supervisors memory. When used properly, it documents for 
each of the soldiers supervised their demonstrated ability to 
perform the individual tasks of their MOS. Job books are broken 
into duty positions with all associated Soldiers Manual tasks 
grouped under that duty position. Common soldier tasks listed 
in the Soldiers Manuals are separately identified in the job 
books. As soldiers demonstrate the ability Attainability to per- 
form individual MOS tasks, the supervisor initials and dates the 
task in the job book. The job book is designed to provide the 
Supervisor with a record of proficiency for each of the soldiers 
he supervises and a record of individual training needs. 

According to our * Army-wide questionnaire results, more than 
29 percent of the Army's trainers did not use job books as a guide 
for individual training. In addition, at the 15 units where we 
performed detail work, job books were not being used by all super- 
visors in accordance with Army guidance. NCOs we talked with who 
did not use job books stated they do not use them because (l)^it 
was too much trouble to carry the books for all the soldiers they 
supervise, (2) they have trouble getting the job books they need, 
and (3) their supervisors have not told them to use them. 



It is important that Army unit^command ers insure that super- 
visors maintain job books for the soldiers they supervise. With- 
out the information provided by properly maintained job books, 
commanders and supervisors lack information on the training status 
of individuals in the unit—information which is important in 
structuring individual skill training programs. 
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Training extension courses 

In 1972, the Army began developing a video-tape training aid 
which has become known as a training extension course. These 
audiovisual aids provide a description of Soldiers Manual tasks. 
They have been distributed to combat battalions and companies 
throughout the world. The extension course is currently being 
expanded to cover service and support MOSs. The video-taped " { 
lessons are designed to improve a soldier's proficiency in 
individual tasks in his MOS. Research conducted by the Army 
Research Institute indicates that extension course lessons can 
be a highly effective training device. The Institute concluded 
that they are more effective than conventional lecture-type 
instruction sessions. Generally, however, most soldiers have 
not been encouraged to use the lessons. For example, we asked 
a random sample of soldiers at 35 of the. units visited to tell 
us how often they used course tapes. In total, we interviewed 
208 soldiers (E1-E4). The results of this effort revealed 
that: 

--59 percent had never used an extention course lesson cover- 
ing common soldier tasks. 

--64 percent had never used an extension course lesson cover- 
ing any of their duty position tasks. 

Reasons given us were that the soldiers and supervisors are 
not fully informed as to what the taped sessions are and how they 
can be used. Further, we noted that these materials can only be 
used at some units during off-duty hours which naturally discour- 
ages their use. 

CONCLUSION 

If the Army is to more nearly achieve the level of training 
effectiveness desire^, greater command emphasis must be placed on 
the management of this function at the comp^ny/battalionSLevel • 
It is important that unit commanders stress the importance of 
training and assure that their unit has a well-managed program 
which makes use of available training tools and training time. 
Such training should be geared to providing a well-rountflfcd pro- 
gram rather than a training program which concentrates on an up- 
coming SQT« Until this command emphasis is achieved, the trained 
capability of soldiers will be below Army standards. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

Better realization of training goals will require specific 
and immediate actions to improve the quality of current unit 
level skill training programs-. With regard to those actions tha^ 
can and should be pursued ( we recommend that the Secretary of th| 
Array : 

— Emphasize to Army commanders the importance of unit skill 
.training and the commanders 1 responsibilities for pro- 
viding skill training to enlisted personnel. 

--Require commanders at the battalion level and above to 
better monitor skill training in their subordinate units. 
This monitoring effort should insure that primary trainers: 

— Use Soldiers Manual as their program criteria. 

— Develop a training plan which provides for training 
in all Soldiers Manual tasks. 

— Maintain job books for the soldiers they supervise so 
that training needs are documented. 

— Use training extension course lessons in their train- 
ing programs . 

— Incorporate individual training into all phases of 
unit activity and make use of available slack time to 
provide opportunity "training . 

— Use job books, SQT results, and Soldiers Manuals 

to develop training programs which provide training < 
in those tasks where additional work is needed. 
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CHAPTER 3 

FACTQRS AFFECTING UNIT TRAINING THAT 

CANNOT BE^ ADDRESSED AT *UNIT LEVEL 

Chapter 2 addressed training management practices which Army 
units can improve with greater emphasis on training and better 
management of existing resources. This chapter addresses factors 
which are impeding effective individual training, but are diffi- 
cult to control at the division level and below. These factors 
are : 

— The lack, of an adequate number of experienced and quali- 
fied NCOs to serve as trainers. 



— The high personnel turnover rates being experienced by 
operational units . 

V 

— The lack of functional equipment and ammunition which can 
be used in training. 

The absence of enough experienced trainers and equipment, 
combined with constant turnover of unit personnel, inhibits the 
delivery of training. The main effect of this situation is that 
soldiers are not trained in tasks supervisors cannot ^perform or 
in tasks associated with equipment which is unavailable or inoper- 
ative. 

THERE ARE NOT ENOUGH EXPERIENCED T ' 
TRAINERS TO FULLY TRAIN SOLDIERS 

The Army's skill training philosophy for Unlisted personnel 
depends on having ^an adequate number of experienced and trained 
NCOs within its units. The importance of the *NCO to effective 
training is highlighted by the fact that the commanders at the 
units we visited stated they rely primarily on their NCOs to pro- 
vide the necessary skill training to unit personnel. 

Many Army units, however, both in Europe and the continental 
United States do not have an adequate number of skilled NCOs to 
provide individual training * J This critical problem involves two 
issues. First, the Army is losing fcJCOs who are experienced in 
their MOS. Second, many newer w£Os noi only lack job experience 
but also have not been trained to perform as trainers. 

* In recent years, the Army has found it increasingly difficult 
to retain experienced NCOs. At most units we visited the nutnber 
of NCOs actually assigned wa£ less than the number authorized for 
the unit. As NCOs fail to reenlist, the Army loses its most pre- 
cious resource — an experienced and qualified trainer. While our 
review did not specifically focus on NCO retention problems, we 
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did explore some of the reasons why NCOs are not reenlisting. 
NCOs cited various reasons for not reenlisting, including low 
pay, the declining value of Army benefits, decreasing discipline 
in the Army, the quality of current enlistees, and Army rotation 
policies . 

As a result of declining retention rates for experienced 
NCOs, the Army is not only losing its experienced trainers, but 
it is also forced to replace the NCOs with personnel who are less 
experienced and less trainechr For example, at the 43 Army com- 
panies visited, we solicited information from 868 NCOs • Nearly 
95 percent of them were in ranks E5 through E7, and 92 percent of 
them were assigned to a supervisory position within the unit, 
such as squad leader, platoon sergeant, or section leader. While 
78 percent of these NCOs said they are required to provide MOS 
training to the soldiers they supervise, more than 25 percent 
had not been to any Army NCO leadership schools, and only 37 per- 
| cent had attended the Army's Battalion Training Management System 
workshops which are designed to teach the basic principles of 
performance-oriented training and training management. Through- 
out the Army 24 percent of the NCOs had not attended a leadership 
school and only 35.8 percent had attended the Battalion Training 
Management System workshops. s-~ ' 

Commanders at a number of the companies we vi'sited commented 
that while their -NCOs are charged by Army regulations and train- > 
ing guidance with training responsibilities, many have not been 
adequately trained to serve as trainers. These comments are sup- 
ported by an Army Research Institute report, released in April 
1979, on the status of unit training within units stationed in 
Europe. The report contains the following comments from com- 
manders concerning the experience and ability of NCOs within 
their units. 

"Qualified NCOs — I In disappointed. So many are 
unprofessional (mostly E5-E6) — not experienced 
enough, do not know their jobs." rf 

(Battalion Commander) 

* *\My E6s are very good, but E5s cannot function 

as an NCO because of inexperience. Also because 
of the erosion of NCO responsibility and they 1 re 
young. They have not been given any responsibility 
and can't function as NCOs." 

(Company Commander) 



"There is not much squad level instruction because 
the squad leaders are not experienced. I rely on 
qualified people to instruct. The platoon leader 
may not be too knowledgeable on the subject, but 
he does have the ability to research for the 
class . " 

^ (Company Commander) 
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According to our Army-wide Questionnaire results, 39 percent, 
of the Army's NCOs were not receiving training in their MOS tasks; 
and 35 percent said that they did not feel qualified to teach all 
the tasks of their MOS to subordinates. 

We also found that many NCOs cannot perform some of the crit- 
ical tasks within their MOS which, because of their supervisory 
positions, they are responsible for teaching to lower ranked en- 
listed personnel. Some examples of tasks basic to proper job 
performance, which NCOs atfthe 43 units visited told us they could 
not perform, are shown below. 

MOS 91B, Medical Specialist : 

— 27.5 percent (11 of the 40) of the NCOs said that they 
could not or were not sure they could administer emergency 
medical care to a chemical agent casualty. 

— 35 percent (14 of the 40) of the NCOs said they could not 
or were not sure they could administer emergency care to 
an open neck wound. 

MOS 12B, Combat Engineer : 

— 25.9 percent (14 of the 54) of the NCOs said they were not 
sure they could recognize threat vehicles. 

— 40.8 percent (22 of the 54) of the NCOs said they were not 
sure or could not identify components of a float bridge . 
anchorage system , 

5 

— 37 percent (20 of the 54) of the NCOs said they were not 
sure or could not identify components of a floating bridge 
erection set. 

MOS 16E, HAWK Fire Control Crewman : 

— 50 percent (9 of the 18) of the NCOs said they were not 
sure how to or could not install/recover an electrically 
armed claymore mine. 

— 27.8 percent (5 of the 18) of the NCOs said they were not 
sure how to or could not aline and orient the HAWK missile 
system using the first alternative method, 

MOS 13E, Cannon Fire Direction Specialist : 

— 50 percent (4 of the 8) of the NCOs said they were not 

sure how to or could not enter a hapty fire plan into their 
weapon systems fire control computer. 
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— 50 percent (4 of the 8) of tihe NCOs said they were not sure 
they could assemble/disassemple an M203 grenade launcher. 

PERSONNEL TURNOVER SERIOUSLY 
AFFECTS TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 

\» 

The quality of Army skill training is being degraded by per- 
sonnel turnover, i.e., the constant movement of soldiers in and 
out of units. Personnel turnover or "turbulence" occurs for a 
number of reasons including: discharges; assignments to schools; 
overseas rotation; and transfers to other Army units or commands. 
Personnel turnover at units we visited was as high as 65 percent 
for soldiers El through E4 and 49 percent for NCOs per year. 1/ 

The ultimate results of personnel turbulence are an increased 
.training load on unit personnel, and degraded unit performance. 
Most newly assigned personnel, regardless of whether they are re-, 
porting directly from an Army initial skill training school or 
from another unit, require training at the new unit. The Army 
Research Institute study of unit training in European units men- 
tioned earlier included the following table showing the average 
percentage of newly assigned enlisted personnel who needed addi- 
tional training. The figures in the table were reported to the 
Institute by a representative sample of experienced company /bat- 
tery commanders, battalion commanders, and training officers from 
15 battalions stationed in Europe. ♦ 



Average Percentage of Newly Assigned Enlisted 
Men Who Need Additional Training 



« 

Type MOS 


Branch 


E2 


E3 


E4 


Rank 
E5 


E6 


E7 


E8 


















Combat 


Infantry 


' 89 


89 


66 


66 


59 


43 


18 


personnel 


Armor 


68 


64 


46 


47 


31 


25 


6 


Field Artillery 


99 


89 


68 


49 


32 


65 


62 


# 


Average 


85 


80 


60 


54 


42 


43 


27 


Support 


Infantry 


77 


72 


58 


51 


55 


41 


37 


personnel 


Armor 


67 


64 


49 


52 


50 


25 


(b) 


Field Artillery 


99 


94 


71 


52 


39 


90 


a/90 




Average 


80 


76 


59 


-52 


48 


43 


50 



a/Based \on response of only one commander. 
b/No respondents.^ 



^/Chapter 5 of this report provides information on recently an- 
nounced programs tVre Army hopes will reduce personnel turnover. 
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Personnel turnover, especially turnover of one-half or more 
of a unit's personnel per year, increases the unit t level training 
burden becatfse each Qjewly assigned soldier requires additional 
training. This constant requirement to provide additional train- 
ing to new unit members "to bring them up to speed/' reduces the* 
time NCOs have to provide training in all tasks a' soldier should 
Know how to perform to be prepared for combat. We asked the NCOs 
at units visited how many of the soldiers they supervise ar$ ade- 
quately trained for combat duty and what factors affect train- 
ing effectiveness. Fifty-seven percent of the 868 NCOs told us 
that half or fewer of the soldiers they supervise are adequately 
trained for combat duty, and 39 percent of the NCOs cited h*igh 
turnover of personnel as a reason for reduced training proficiency 

EQUIPMENT, AMMUNITION, AND OTHER RESOURCE 
SHORTAGES ARE HINDERING EFFECTIVE TRAINING 

The commanders at 10 of the 15 companies/batteries where we 
performed detail audit work stated that resource constraints and/ 
or equipment shortages are hindering their individual skill train- 
ing programs. -Four of these 10 companies/batteries are located 
in Europe. 

The most frequently mentioned shortages involved practice am- 
munition, access to training areas, and fuel for vehicles. The 
commanders at' six of the units visited stated that resource alloca 
tipns in these\areas were less than what they feel is necessary 
to conduct effective individual training. The Army Audit Agency 
in a recent report cited the limited amount of antitank ammuni- 
tion available for 'training . The report states that' live firings 
not only increase the proficiency of antitank weapon system gun- 
ners, but -also help to instill 'confidence in the capability of 
the weapon systems, and acquaint gunners with the backblast, 
noise, and shock associated with live missile firings. The Army , 
Audit Agency found that most gunners have never fired a live anti- 
tank missile. The reportostates: 

— To determine the live missile firing experience of Dragon 
gunners, we administered questionnaires to 131 individuals 
designated as Dragon gunners in 5 divisions. Of the 131 
Dragon gunners, only 51 had fired a live missile. 

--To determine the live missile firing experience of TOW 

crewmembers , we administered questionnaires to 259 creWmem- 
bers in five high priority divisions. Of the 259 crewmem- 
bers, 99 had fired a live missile. 

The commanders at five of the units we visited provided infor 
mation showing equipment shortages which they feel are precluding 
fully effective individual training. The shortages described and 
the impact on training, according to unit personnel) are shown in 
the following table. 
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Type of unit Shortage stated 



Infantry 
(Mechanized ) 

\ 



Weapon system 
simulators 



Impact on training 

We wer^e told the battalion should 
"have 233 personnel ' assigned who 
are qualified on the DRAGON anti- 
tank missile system. This quali- 
fication goal is difficult to 
achieve and-maintain because 
while the battalion is authorized 
4 DRAGON simulators, only 2 were 
* on hand and both were inoperative. 



Engineer 



Demolition 
simulators ' 
and bridg- 
ing equipment 



Field Artil- 
lery 



(1) ?pare 
parts for 
self- 
propelled 
howitzers 



Officials at this.unit told us 
that the lack of realistic demoli- 
tion training aids, such as "rearT- 
train" irines, has created such 
unrealistic training that the sol- 
diers do not take it seriously. 
The unit is presently using "home- 
made" wooden mines which precludes 
training in fusing tasks. Unit 
officials told us they alsoilack 
the necessary bridging equipment 
to conduct fully effective 
individual training . 

We were told that 4 of the unit's 
6 howitzers were not available for 
training because of engine and 
road wheel failure. This'battery 
was allocated $1,070 for spare 
parts the entire 3rd quarter of 
fiscal year' 1980* About $800 of 
this allocation ife reguired k just 
to replace the filters on the 6 
guns . 



* * 



(2) Fire 

direction 

computer 



We were told also that training 
for the fire direction personnel 
in this unit is affected because 
their fire direction computer 
(FADAC) is not available about 25 
percent of the time due to spare 
parts shortages, generator prob- 
lems, and loan commitments to 
other units . 
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Type of unit Shortage stated 



i* 



Air Defense 
Ar til lery 
(HAWK ) 



Specialized 
trucks . 



Air Defense 
Artillery 
( Improved 
HAWK) 



Spare parts 
for Improved 
HAWK fire 
control 
system 



# CONCLUSION 



Impact on training 

We were told that the training 
capability of 4:his unit is ad- 
versely affected because, while 82 
XLWB trucks are authorized, none 
is on hand. The unit has been 
told that the trucks will not be 
available until 1983. 

We were told that the radar equip- 
ment at this battery has been non- 
operational since ^larch 1980. (We 
visited the batteryin May 1980.) 
Since sys-tem upgrade, (HAWK to Im- 
proved HAWK), the battalion has 
found it difficult to obtain spare 
radar and fire control computer 
circuit boards. Those spare cir- 
cuit boards received have shown a 
failure rate of 24 percent. Since 
spare parts cannot be obtained*, 
battery personnel cannot be fully 
trained on the weapon system. 
During our visit, we observed 
an unannounced Operational Readi- 
ness Evaluation of the Battery. 
The evaluation. was terminated 
shortly after it began because of 
a catastrophic equipment failure. 



The absence of enough experienced trainers and the lack of 
sufficient training equipment, combined with constant turnover 
of unit personnel, is seriously affecting the Army's capability 
to ;neet its training objectives. Desired goals cannot be 
achieved when Army trainers cannot perform and teach tasks sub- 
ordinates need to know. The Army is finding it increasingly 
difficult to reenlist its experienced NCOs ; this compounds the' 
problem. Furthermore, the impact of personnel turnover on unit 
training effectiveness is significant/ and training goals achieve- 
ment is seriously impaired by the need to- constantly bring 
individuals "up to speed." 

RECOMMENDATION 

We recommend^ishat the Secretary of the Army: 

— Determine ways existing resources, including NCOs / can be* 
better used to improve training. More specifically, al- 
ternative management techniques should be identified to 
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reduce personnel turbulence, consolidate training to make 
better use of experienced trainers, and more rapidly pre- 
pare young NCOs to be effective trainers. 

During our meeting with Army officials to obtain views on 
the matters discussed in this report, one idea which surfaced 
with regard to the recommendation was to use the more experienced 
NCOs in the units to train the less experienced NCOs. Actions 
such as this could contribute significantly to increasing the 
knowledge of NCOS. 
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CHAPTER 4 

THE ARMY NEEDS TO STRENGTHEN ITS MANAGEMENT 

OVERSIGHT FOR INDIVIDUAL SKILL TRAINING 

The actions discussed in the preceding chapters are essen- 
tial £0 unit level training enhancement, and several can be ac- 
complished in the shorter term* In the longer term, however , the 
Army should direct attention towards strengthening its management 
oversight of individual skill training. The criticality of train 
ing to mission success necessitates an active, effective monitor- 
ing and control system which provides managerial information so 
that program and budgetary decisions are made with a full view of 
their impact on program results. It is important that the indi- 
vidual skill training program be monitored and evaluated by Army 
commanders f at all levels to enhance their decisionmaking capabil- 
ity and to insure that established criteria are implemented" and 
desired training goals are met. 

In July 1979, we reported that the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense did not have an effective system of oversight for indi 
vidual skill training in the services. 1/ During this study, we 
found that the Department of the Army has also not implemented a 
fully effective system of oversight to assure compliance with 
training criteria and permit informed decisionmaking. The amount 
and type of information obtained by Department of the Army Head- 
quarters and subordinate Army commanders does not fully identify 
training problems. As a result, training problems persist and 
the Army's training criteria have not been fully implemented. 

The Army can strengthen its management oversight system for 
individual skill training and further enhance it by: 

— Increasing its monitoring of individual skill training 
programs to insure compliance with training criteria. 

. --Imprbving evaluative information so that it can be used to 
assess the effectiveness of training programs in relation 
to established criteria. 

Enhancing the Army's management oversight system would as- 
sure that # individual skill training problems are identified for 
correction and that the best possible individual training program 
is in effect. Further, top level emphasis on monitoring training 



l/"DOD's Oversight of Individual Skill Training in the Military 
Services Should be More Comprehensive" (FPCD-79-13, July 13, 
1979). 
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woulago a long way towards creating the environment needed to 
motivate unit commanders to correct many of the deficiencies 
noted in chapter 2 concerning unit level management of training. 

As a part of its management oversight, it is also important 
the Army insure that the current training philosophy is the most 
appropriate method tG^ achieve training goals. The move in the 
mid-1970s from a school oriented approach to a unit oriented ap- 
proach has not been fully evaluated to determine its impact on 
the trainer's capability to train the individual soldier. This 
evaluation is needed to determine whether it would be more effec- 
tive to continue skill training at the unit level or to provide 
the soldier more skill training prior to being assigned to a unit 

INDIVIDUAL SKILL TRAINING ^ 
SHOULD BE BETTER MONITORED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 

' " r 

In October 1978, the Army centralized its training programs 
under the Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
Plans. This new organization was formed to combine the separate 
functions of individual training, unit training, and training sup 
port into a single point of contact for all training issues. One 
of the primary functions of the office is to monitor the implemen 
tation of Army training concepts. More specifically, the office 
is charged* with the responsibility of providing guidance regard- 
ing the utilization of training resources and monitoring the 
status of training within Army institutions and units. 

The Office of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and 
Plans could improve its oversight of training by (1) determining 
the amount and type of management information needed to fulfill 
its oversight responsibilities and (2) implementing a systematic 
program for obtaining the data. Presently, the office uses infor 
mation from unit readiness reports, ammunition usage reports, and 
unit visit trip reports to monitot individual training effective- 
rfeips. While the information available from these sources does 
provide some insight into training, these reports do not provide 
enough detail to allow a complete assessment of training effec- 
tiveness. For example: 

— Unit readiness reports contain an assessment or rating of 
unit training. This rating is determined by the commander 
of the unit, and is based primarily on (l) performance dur 
ing the annual Army Training and Evaluation Program, and 
(2) an estimate of the time required to overcome Known- 
training shortfalls. We visited units which were rated 
highly in training, where individuals' were not being 
trains* to perform critical MOS tasks and soldiers ad- 
mitted they could not perform critical MOS tasks. These 
ratings, therefore, can mislead a reader as to the actual 
state of training in units. 

4 
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— Ammunition usage reports provide information on ammunition 
expended for training purposes. The reports, however, do 
not provide information on who is receiving the training. 
This is important because the Army Audit Agency found that 
the gunners expending the limited number of available TOW 
and DRAGON antitank missiles were gunners who have previ- 
ously fired one, and not the gunners who need the experi- 
ence in firing live rounds. 

— Visits to active units by Department of the Army per sonnel 
provide first hand information on training. However, De- 
partment of the Army training evaluators told us there is 
not enough money available to make the trips necessary to 
fully evaluate training. These evaluators told us they 
only visit three or four installations a year. 

In mid-1979 the Department of the "Army Inspector General 
established a Trainihg Management Inspection Division to conduct 
Army-wide inspections of training. The first major inspections 
by this division were accomplished in late 1979 and early 1980, 
The results, which were provided to- the Army Chief of Staff in 
mid-1980, highlighted many training problems affecting Army unit 
readiness . 

Prior to the formation of the Training Management Inspection 
Division, the Department of the Army Inspector General conducted 
only limited training management inspections as part of its gen- 
eral inspection program. As a result there was no formal feed- 
back mechanism \to provide insight into training problems at the 
Department of t\e Army level. The Training Management Inspec- 
tion"" Division, therefore was formed to provide the Army with 
information on training problems. 

However, we were told that the inspections will not involve 
testing individuals, testing units, comparing units, or evaluat- 
ing hoW^ the Army should train. We believe this could inhibit a 
complete evaluation of training problems and that the Army still 
may not ha,ve all the oversight information it needs. 

With increased training being provided through on-the-job 
training at the company/battery level, th^, need for complete and 
detailed oversight data becomes more important. The Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff should insure through a review of all / 
evaluative reports available and personal observations of train- 
ing that the Army's training criteria is effectively implemented. 
Because the Office has not implemented an oversight system which 
surfaces training deficiencies, major Army commanders have been 
left to interpret training criteria on their own, and training 
programs have been implemented which do not insure that soldiers 
are trained in all critical sk?ill tasks. 
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TRAINING EVALUATIONS SHOULD 
BE IMPROVED TO FULLY IDENTIFY 
SKILL TRAINING DEFICIENCIES 

Under the Army's philosophy of decentralized training. Army 
commanders at all levels are responsible for the training in 
their units. Consequently, all commanders share with the Office 
of the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans the respon- 
sibility for assuring that approved training criteria are imple- 
mented and that training is conducted effectively. Additionally, 
since individual skill training accomplishment has been decen- 
tralized to the lowest operational level, Army commanders at all 
levels need oversight information to insure that Soldiers are 
being trained in accordance with established criteria. 

Army commanders within the major operational commands receive 
a variety of evaluation reports designed to provide information 
on training effectiveness within their battalions and companies. 
The^. are provided evaluations which result from Inspector General 
(IG) visits, unit proficiency evaluations, and SQT results. The 
purpose of these evaluations is to provide commanders with informa- 
tion on the effectiveness of unit operations — including training. 
These reports should identify training deficiencies for correc- 
tion. However, the management oversight information we reviewed 
did not provide Army commanders data on the extent of individual 
skill training deficiencies. Further, as was explained in chap- 
ter 2, SQT results, which focus entirely on individual proficiency 
and highlight specific training deficiencies, are generally not 
used as a management tool to improve training effectiveness. 

IG reports 

Division/brigade IGs serve as the "eyes and ears" of the 
commander and, as such, generally concentrate on checking items ^ 
of interest to the command. However,' the IG reports at the divi- 
sions we visited reflect, in most cases, only a superficial review 
of individual skill training. With respect to individual skill 
training, the efforts of the inspectors have generally concen- 
trated on such areas as Soldiers Manual accountability procedures 
and conduct of required training subjects, such as the requirement 
to once a year have each soldier qualify on his individual weapon 
(M-16A1) and go through a gas chamber to develop confidence in 
his gas mask. The reports we reviewed did not address the effec- 
tiveness of unit level skill training programs in relation to 
established criteria; i.e., these reports did not address whether 
programs were in effect to insure that individuals are properly 
trained in all critical skill tasks. 

The Inspector General of the Army, in a February 19, 1979, 
.letter to major commanders, recognized the need to change the 
thrust of inspections. He pointed out that there was a prob- 
lem with the inspection system and a need to shift emphasis from 
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compliance to identifying causes of problems (by tracing the prob- 
lems throughout the system) and determining solution?. He said 
he was hopeful that this approach—which he termed "systemic 11 — 
would not only provide commanders a better evaluation of mission 
performance, but would also have impact on units 1 preparations 
for inspection and M * * * discourage last minute spasms and con- 
centration on superficials like painting rocks and waxing floors." 

We agree with the IG's efforts to change the emphasis of 
general inspections since such a change could surface the reasons 
for training problems and serve as a basis for corrective action. 
At the 82nd Airborne Division, for example, we noted that due 
to command emphasis and the initiative of the JG, unit commanders 
receive systemic as well as compliance-type findings which aid 
in strengthening individual skill training. The Division has 
instituted a two-phase IG inspection system. The first inspection 
involves a detailed review of the unit and its training programs. 
This review, however, does not "count" for record. Instead, it 
is designed as a diagnostic tool for the unit commander. After 
the problems are discussed with the unit commander, a second IG 
visit is scheduled to inspect the progress of the unit, and the 
results become the IG "for record." This system provides unit 
commanders with information they can use to improve training, 
decreases the perceived need to have everything perfect for the 
IG, and reduces the perceived threat associated with these 
inspections, which often results in commanders trying to hide 
Known deficiencies. 
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The effectiveness of expanded IG reviews in providing com- 
manders with needed management information becomes apparent when 
one compares a program such as the 82nd Airborne Division's with 
another division's program where the inspections are not so com- 
plete. For example, one armor battalion we visited at Fort 
Stewart, Georgia, had been inspected by the division IG only 4 
months prior to our visit'. The IG rated the battalion and its 
subordinate companies 1 training management program as satisfac- 
tory. The deficiencies noted by the IG centered on Soldiers 
Manual issuance procedures, deficiencies in nuclear, biological, 
and chemical training, and individual weapons qualification 
practices. Our review, however, disclosed several individual 
training problems: soldiers were not being trained in all job 
tasks; job books were not maintained; opportunity training was 
not being provided;) and instructors (NCOs) could* not perform 
tasks they were responsible for training. In May 1980, this 
battalion undertook an External evaluation. While the IG report 
indicated a satisfactory unit training management program, the 
Army Training and Evaluation Program revealed the battalion could 
not fully perform its mission. Five of six major mission tasks 
tested were failed. 

Inspector General activities can contribute substantially to 
improving individual training effectiveness . However, before 
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this contribution can be realized, IG activities should be 
expanded % to provide coirananders with complete and detailed over- 
sight information. We believe the Army Inspector General should \ 
move forward to implement systemic evaluations as -outlined in 
his February 1979 letter and insure that its inspections provide 
the information needed for guaranteeing training effectiveness 
and highlighting training deficiencies. 

Unit proficiency evaluations 

Unit proficiency evaluations are normally conducted by divi- 
sion or brigade level training management sections and take the 
formof announced or unannounced evaluations to determine unit 
and individual skills proficiency. These evaluations play a 
vital role in providing the division/brigade commander with over- 
sight information on training in his units. They also serve as 
a guide to units on training expectations of higher command. 
These evaluations, £owever, have mainly concentrated on unit 
training without giving much attention to individual skills train- 
ing . 

All of the Divisions we visited had eTst^blished programs to 
evaluate training on an informal and forn/al Itasis. The informal 
program included inspections of training classed, visits to train- 
ing sites by senior level commanders, and at one division, a 
skill fair day where units competed in performing tasks from the 
Soldiers Manual. The Army Training and Evaluation Program is 
the Army's formal evaluation of unit proficiency. 

The Army Training and Evaluation Program is built around a 
list of critical tasks that must be p&rformed collectively by 
unit sections, companies, or battalions under stated conditions. 
These tasks are based on the units 1 mission and weapon capabili- 
ties. Once a year, each Army unit is evaluated by its higher 
headquarters on its ability to perform' Army Training and Evalua- 
tion Program* tasks . 

Army training guidance states that training is a building 
block of knowledge. Individuals in a squad, for example., should 
have mastered individual skills before a squad, as a group, can 
train in these skills. We were told, however, that units can, 
and do, bypass the stop of insuring individual proficiency be- i 
cause most unit training evaluations do not measure proficiency 
at these levels. For example, one armor company visited had tank 
drivers who were not fully proficient at driving a tank. The 
company commander told us that to avoid a problem, he could 
hold the platoon with poor drivers as reserves, or have them 
drive in areas which would not require close maneuvers during the 
unit's evaluation. Training deficiencies, therefore, could go un-i 
detected during unit proficiency evaluations. The point is that 
Army commanders view their annual Army Training and Evaluation 
Program as a proficiency test, even though Army guidance states 
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it is an evaluative tool rather than a pa^s or fail test. As a 
result of this perception, and because Army Training and Evalua- 
tion Programs do not presently measure individual proficiency in 
many tasks, training deficiencies , from an individual skill stand- 
point can, and do, go undetected by the evaluators. 

THE ARMY SHOULD MORE EFFECTIVELY EVALUATE 
ITS INDIVIDUAL SKILL TRAINING PROGRAMS 

Well-trained individuals are the backbone of an effective 
Army. Therefore, the training philosophy a'nd methodology for 
meeting individual training goals should be the best available. 
To insure that current training 'programs are the best possible 
and that individual training goals are being accomplished, effec- 
tive evaluations should be made of existing programs and strate- 
gies. Additionally, such evaluations are necessary to insure 
that the Army spends its more than $3 billion for skill training 
wisely . 

In the mid-1970' s the U.S. Army made a significant change in 
its individual skill training philosophy. It went from a predom- 
inately school-oriented approach to an approach where a large 
part of, an individual's skill training takes place in the unit 
environment . The Army, however, has not fully evaluated this 
change in philosophy to insure itself that its current individual 
skill training programs are meeting its needs. 

The Army's present decentralized individual skill training 
philosophy encompassess two distinct elements. The first element 
involves the individual skill training soldiers must receive. 
This training requirement manifests itself in the Soldiers Manual 
for each of the Army's MOS's, and the methodology for accomplish- 
ing the training; i.e., some tasks are taught in Army schools and 
others are trained by unit personnel. The second element of the 
Army's philosophy involves training for the trainers. The Battal- 
ion Training Management System has been implemented by the Army 
to inform supervisors of their training responsibilities and to 
provide basic assistance in conducting training. The Army should 
insure that its training for soldiers and trainers is the best 
possible if training goals are to be met. Consequently, the Army 
needs to systematically and completely evaluate its training 
philosophy and methodologies. - 

More evaluation is needed 
of training methodologies 

The Army's present decentralized individual skill training 
philosophy/toas developed by TRADOC . It was implemented' in 1977 
when the first Soldiers Manuals were issued. The training phi- 
losophy, as well as all training guidance, was developed through 
use of a five-phase process known as Instructional Systems Devel- 
opment.- 
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t Phase I of the process includes five steps: analyzing 
the job (tyOS); selecting tasks for training; constructing job 
performance measures; analyzing existing courses; and selecting 
the training setting, i.e., school or unit. 

Phase II of the process, the design phase, includes detail- 
ing training objectives and tests, describing student entry char- 
acteristics, and determining the sequence and structure of the 
training . 

The development of the training, Phase III of the process, 
includes specifying the learning activities, reviewing and select- 
ing available existing materials, and developing and validating 
new instruction. 

Phase IV, the implementation of instruction, includes using 
the complete management plan and conducting the actual course in 
its designated setting. 

The final phase of the process is quality control. Internal 
and external evaluations of training effectiveness are called for 
by the Instructional Systems Development model. 

— Internal evaluations consist of collecting progress data, 
process data, performance data, and pertinent data from 
students, instructors, and administrators to insure that 
the actual learning outcome equals the intended learning 
objectives . 

— External evaluations require following graduates of the 
training program to their job assignments to determine 
, whether they can do the job for which they were trained. 

Although the Army 1 s present individual skill training metho- 
dology has been in operation for more than 3 years, efforts to 
evaluate its effectiveness (pTiase V of the Process) have been 
fragmented. For example, we visited three of the Army's School 
Commands — the Infantry School, the Quartermaster School, and the 
Transportation School — and found that none had completed internal 
and external evaluations of the effectiveness of their designed 
training programs. Because of the emphasis within TRADOC on 
developing training products (Soldiers Manuals, Commanders Man- 
uals, and SQTs), resources which should have been devoted to eval- 
uating program effectiveness were devoted to reviewing training 
products. The Directors of Evaluation at the schools we visited * 
said that because they did not have the number of people required, 
and because of the emphasis on training product^, their evaluation 
activity was limited to resolving serious problems brought to 
their attention. 

Without comprehensive evaluations of the training methodology 
for each of its skills, the Army does not know whether it is 
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meeting the needs of soldiers in these skills, or the needs of 
the units where the skills are an integral part of the unit team. 
They also do not know whether their current programs are the best 
way to spend more than $3 billion a year. The officers and NCOs 
at all the units we visited told us, that many soldiers arriving 

^irerrtly from an Army school c a nno t perform as effe ctive u nit 

members — even in those basic tasks which the schools .are respon- 
sible for teaching. This indicates a real need for the Army to 
evaluate its methodology for training soldiers and the effective- 
ness of its training programs. 

TRADOC recognizes the importance of performing a systematic 
and comprehensive evaluation of the Army's skill training philos- 
ophy and training programs. In recognitiqm of this need, TRADOC 
has developed a Training Effectiveness Handbook. This handbook, 
which is jjow in draft form, is designed to aid the Directors of 
Evaluation at Army schools in evaluating the effectiveness of 
current training philosophies and methodologies. We encourage 
the Army to ij^^ease its efforts to develop and implement a 
comprehensive evaluation system for its'training programs. 

The effectiveness of the 
Battalion Training Management 
System should be* evaluated 



In February 1979, the Army began implementing the Battalion 
Training Management System, a series of unit level workshops de- 
signed to reemphasize the importance of individual skill training 
and provide basic assistance to officers and NCOs in conducting 
training. The initial implementation phase of this program is ex 
pected to be completed during 1981, and efforts are toeing planned 
to expand on the initial program and include the program princi- 
ples in school curriculums. The success of the program is crit- 
ical to the'^rmy's training goals. Officers and NCOs at all 
levels must understand their responsibilities in the Army's traini 
ing program and how the Army expecjts them to accomplish perform- \ 
ance oriented training. However, despite its importance, the 
Army has not evaluated its effectiveness as presently structured J 
and implemented. 



The importance of the Battalion Training Management System 
concept mandates that it be evaluated in principle and implemen- 
tation to see if it is the best way to inform trainers of their 
responsibilities and teach basic teaching techniques. Evaluation 
is warranted because proper management dictates it and also be- 
cause our work revealed that in its present implementation format 
this concept may not be achieving its intended goals. Our review 
indicated that the principles taught by the workshop are not 
beifig implemented in many units. For example, while the workshop 
stresses decentralized training at the lowest supervisory level, 
squad leaders cannot perform some tasks they are responsible for 
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teaching. This results in a breakdown of the Battalion Training 
Management System philosophy • In addition, because commanders 
know that some of\their NCOs are not good trainers, they do not 
hold these NCOs responsible for many of the training mahagement 
principles taught b^ the workshops. The -end result in both in- 
stances is the eame— t raining -principles- ar^e formally taught r bat 
soldiers are not trained according to the principles, 

CONCLUSION 

Because the Army does not have an effective Army-wide man- 
agement system to oversee the skill' training program, it is 
difficult to identify where improvements are needed. An effec- • 
tive monitoring and evaluation system is needed to provide Army 
commanders at* all levels the program evaluation data and other 
management information needed for informed decisionmaking. 

The Army also has not fully evaluated its training method- 
ology to insure that training goals are be,ing met. Similarly, 
the Army's Battalion Training Management Sjystem which was imple- 
mented to inform supervisors of the importance of individual 
skill training, their role in the training effort, and to provide 
basic assistance in conducting training ha.s not been fully evalu- 
ated. The importance of the Battalion Training Management System 
concepts mandates that they be evaluated in principle and imple- 
mentation to see if program objectives are being achieved, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We recommend that the Secretary of the Army: 

— Take action to see that the Office 'of the Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Operations and Pl&ns establishes a more effec- 
tive Army-wide system to monitor the acbomplishment of 
sKill training provided to enlisted personnel. As a part 
of this oversight system, the Department of the Army 
should 

— encourage division level IGs to perform .systemic • 
evaluation of skill training effectiveness at the 
conipany/battery level; and 

* — require jjprsonnel at the Department of the Army IG's 
office to independently monitor skill training effec- 
tiveness, both from a resource constraint standpoint 
and from a management effectiveness standpoint, 

--Require TRADOC to evaluate fully the current individual 
skill training 'doctrine. In order to implement the most 
effective doctrine, TRADOC must fully evaluate the quality 
of school training, the proficiency of" school graduates 
in terms of operational unit needs, and the effectiveness 
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of individual training in operational units. The results 
of this evaluation should be used to determine whether 
the present decentralized training concept is the best 
method for the Army to use; or, whether additional train- 
— ing -in the f ormal school netting should lie Initiated, . 

— Require TRADOC to evaluate the effectiveness of the 

Battalion Training Management System, Such an evaluation 
is essential in light of the importance of the system 
goals • 

The Secretary of the Army also should insure that the Army 
implements an effective individual skill training program. We 
believe this can best be accomplished by requiring an independent 
organization to perform periodic assessments of training effec- 
tiveness within the Army. We encourage the Secretary of the Army 
to consider using the Army Au.dit Agency for such assessments. 
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CHAPTER 5 



ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE ARMY TO IMPROVE 
INDIVIDUAL SKIL L TRAI NING 

\ ''I /» 

Throughout the course of our study, Army officials demon- 
strated a genuine interest in having a quality training program. 
This interest was exemplified by th.e outstanding cooperation we 
received from the Army while selecting occupational specialties 
for review, selecting units to visit, and arranging access to 
soldiers and training records. In developing our questionnaire 
instruments which were used to identify training sttengths and 
weaknesses, the insights provided by training managers from vari- 
ous Army commands greatly increased the usefulness of the pro- 
ducts. The Army's assistance in developing our questionnaires 
and reviewing* our analysis methodology is an indicator of their 
desire toy obtain independent information on the effectiveness of 
present training programs and improvements which could further 
enhance training. 

/ Recent actions proposed by the Army to improve training pro- 
vide further evidence that Army commanders are interested in hav- 
ing a quality training program and are willing to take steps to 
improve existing programs.' In recent months, to improve soldier 
morale and training, plans have been announced t<p change existing 
personnel rotation and assignment policies, increase training in , 

.basic soldier tasks, and change' of ficer promotion policies' and 
assignment practices. These changes are a. step in the right di 7 
rection. Further, if these planned efforts are coupled with (1) 
actions aimed at correcting the training management deficiencies 
we noted during our study and (2) a program to improve the profi- 
ciency of its primary trainers, the quality of skill training 
should be greatly improved. 

A discussion of; recent actions taken by the Army to enhance 
training and our thoughts on thes6 actions follow ► 

ASSIGNMENT POLICY CHANGES WILL ' 
MAKE MORE TRAINERS AVAILABLE 

FOR. STATESIDE UNITS . . 

. One of the primary factors impeding effective skill training 
is the shortage of experienced and qualified trainers as discussed 
on page 23 of this report. In recent years the Army has found -it 
increasingly difficult to retain experienced NCOs'who form the 
backbone of its training philosophy. The^fact that the Army has 
not been able to reenlist £s many experienced NCOs as needed, 
coupled with past policies which overstaffed units in Europe aknd 
Korea for Defense reasons, has" resulted in severe shortages or* 
NCOs for" units stationed in the United States, Past assignment* - 



policies favored .units overseas with more NCOs than authorized, 
at the penalty of understaf f ing units at home. 

~* In September 1980, the* Army Chief of Staff announced that in 
the future, units overseas would not be overstaffed with NCOs . 
A plap has been implemented which will reduce NCO levels in Europe 
and Korea by about 7,000 soldiers. These personnel, primarily 
sergeants, will be assigned to units in the United States rather 
than beintj sent overseas. Consequently, in the future there will 
be more trainers available for our stateside units. 

The purpose of this action, according to the Army Chief of 
Staff, is to provide more trainers to units in the United States 
to beef up Army readiness and ability. By assigning more ser- 
geants to units in .the United States, the fighting ability of 
units will be enhanced over the long run according to the Army 
Chief of Staff. We believe that the Army's plan to provide 
United States units with more trainers is a positive step towards 
improving training effectiveness. Nevertheless, simply increas- 
ing the number of trainers in units may not achieve the goals in-*- 
tended by the plan; i.e., increasing the fighting ability of the 
units. ,0ur work revealed that many sergeants in stateside units 
and overseas units have not been trained to perform all the tasks 
they are responsible for teaching. Additionally, many sergeants 
have not been trained in how to effectively organize their train- 
ing programs or in how to conduct performance oriented training. 
Therefore, we believe the action the Army has taken is a positive 
step towards improving training in units based in the United 
States. However, it .is equally important, that these NCOs be qual- 
ified in all job tasks and proficient in 'conducting training. 

ROTATION POLICY CHANGES ARE PLANNED 
TO ENHANCE UNIT EFFECTIVENESS 

Another major initiative announced by the Army Chief of 
Staff is aimed- at ending the rapid turnover of enlisted men and 
officers in small fighting units, such as platoons and companies. 
To do this the 'Army is planning to tesjt a new personnel rotation 4 
concept at^ stateside posts during' 1981. 

Presently, the Army replaces individual soldiers in its 
units, when the need arises. Such' practices result in high person- 
nel turnover rates which detract .from unit cohesiveness « As men- 
tioned ear lier, * some of the units we visited had annual turnover 
rate^ in excess of 50 percent which means that at any given time 
as many as one-half o«f the units 1 personnel could be newly as- 
. signed. Thi»S situation has a" tremendous impact on training effec- 
tiveness in £fte units because* supervisors find it hard to keep up 
with the training needs of individual soldiers, the soldiers do 
not get to know or trust their supervisors, and the desired atmos- 
phere of a fighting "team" is degraded. 
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BeginnAig in 1981, the Army plans to test the practice of 
rotating units rather^than individuals. Initially, the test will 
involve only about 20 Army companies. These companies will be 
formed from newly enlisted soldiers who will train together and 
stay together for their entire 3-year enlistment. It i.s hoped 
that such a practice will encourage unit identity, improve sol- 
dier morale, improve training effectiveness, and ultimately re- 
sult in more soldiers remaining in the Army. Many of the nearly 
5,000 soldiers who completed one of our training questionnaires 
commented that present Army rotation policies impede unit train- 
ing. 

There is little doubt that rotation policies which replace' 
individual soldiers in units, especially large numbers of indi- 
vidual soldiers, do have an impact as discussed in chapter 3, on 
training effectiveness. We" believe that rotation policies de- 
signed to keep u.nits together could improve training effective- 
ness, and that the Army 1 s test of unit rotation concepts is 
another step in the right direction towards improving its indi- 
vidual skill training program. 

AN EXTENDED BASIC TRAINING PROGRAM 
IS PLANNED TO IMPROVE SOLDIER 
PERFORMANCE IN COMBAT TASKS 



One of the most common complaints voiced by officers and 
NCOs, we talked with was that soldiers assigned to their units 
directly after their initial school training could not adequately 
perform basic soldier tasks. Basic soldier tasks are taught to 
al^ new enlistees during their initial 7 weeks of training and 
include such tasks as rifle marksmanship, first ^id, and chemical/ 
biological/radiological procedures. 

♦ 

Recently, the Commander of TRADOC, which conducts the Army's 
basic training program, announced that the basic training phase 
of a soldier's formal .school training would be' increased by 1 
week. The additional ■ week will be used to provide soldiers 
more^ training in basic soldier tasks. Initially, beginning in 
January 1981, the increased instruction will be offered only at 
those installations which conduct separate basic training pro- 
grams. Soldiers sent to installations which conduct one station 
r unit training programs — where soldiers remain in the same unit 
for basic training and MOS related training — will not receive 
the increased amount of basic soldier training. The reason for 
increasing the basic training for only some of its enlistees, 
according to the Army, is a lack of 'training funds to lengthen 
the training at all posts where it is offered. 

We view this increase in basic training as a very positive 
step towards improving unit effectiveness bythe Army. Many offi- 
cers and tfCOs at the units we visited said they could provide 
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more technical training if soldiers arrived at their unit better 
trained in basic soldier tasks. 

OTHER INITIATIVES PLANNED BY THE ARMY v v 
TO IMPROVE TRAINING EFFECTIVENESS 

.Recent news releases from the Army highlight planned train- 
ing^improvements in addition to those we have described above. 
These initiatives for the most part involve changes to policies 
regarding how officers are promoted and assigned. For example, 
the Army has announced it is considering 

— authorizing waivers of eligibility time before promotion 
to the rank of captain to fill shortages in authorization 
levels, i 

— establishing a standard 18-month company command tour to 
give officers more time in command, and 

— extending battalion and brigade commander tours from 18- 
months to 2- or 3-year s assignments. 

CONCLUSION 

The Army has announced plans to initiate a series of pro- 
grams aimed at improving a number of the factors which presently 
inhibit effective training. These initiatives as well as the in- 
terest shown in our study demonstrate theWArmy's willingness to 
recognize needed improvements and its desire to have a quality 
training program. While it would be premkture to judge, the im- 
pact of these planned initiatives on trainrng effectiveness, or 
their impact on the Army's fighting ability, we do believe the 
plans represent progress towards correcting some of the training 
problems we observed. If these plans are combined with action to 
strengthen* individual training programs at the unit level, as 
recommended, we believe Army training could be greatly improved. 
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Dear Mr. Krieger: 
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This is in reply to your letter to the Secretary of Defense, date"3 ^ 
19 December 1980, concerning your draft report, "The Army Needs to Better 
Train Its Soldiers 11 , OSD Case #5582, FPCIV81-29. This GAO draft report 
generally parallels findings made by Army agencies. 

The Auditor General (AAA) and the Army Inspector General (DAIG) deter- 
mined in separate reports in 1980 that shortages of NCO's and personnel tur- 
bulence are primary factors affecting training. As the GAO report indicates, 
the Army has initiated programs to combat many of the weaknesses detected 
in this audit. 



Army leadership has continually emphasized the importance of training. 
The Chief of Staff's .1979 White Paper laid the foundation for an Army stra-, *< 
tegy for the 1980 ! s. The White Paper charged all commanders with the respon- 
sibility to maintain training as their number one priority. This priority 
has more recently received reinforcement at the 1980 Army Commanders 1 Con- 
ference. 

More specifically, we have initiated programs that directly address 
weaknesses detected in individual training conducted in units. Individual 
training received by the soldier prior to his initial unit assignment will 
be lengthened and toughened. This will provide unit commanders with a more 
skilled and better conditioned soldier. As the GAO recommends, we will 
continue studies to evaluate the balance of individual training ^ecessary 
in units and in the training base. 

Sufficiently qualified NCO's are critical to the success of the indiv- 
idual training effort in units. Critical shortages of NCO f s, particularly, 
in our combat occupational skills, have been attacked in several ways. The 
Chief of Staff recently directed a cross-leveling of NCO's between Europe and 
CONUS that should provide some improvement in strength for ohe CONUS based 
units. Secondly, the overall numbers of NCO's should improve through recently 
approved promotion policies for the junior level NCO grades. NCO professionalism 
will be improved through the expanding NCO education program. The recently 
fielded NCO Development Program should provide the basis for better NCO pro- 
fessional development in units. 
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Regarding GAO f s recommendation that the Army needs to optimize the 
use of training time and equipment, there are two major programs ongoing 
to cotrect this shortcoming* The Army-wide standardization program and 
the Battalion Training Management System (BTMS) will contribute to im- 
proved individual training in units although full implementation of these 
programs is not complete* The positive implications of these programs 
should be realized this fiscal year. For example, standardization of 
training will eliminate some of the negative effects of present rotation 
requirements out of CONUS. The soldier will be required to accomplish 
tasks using the same procedures Army-wide, thus eliminating the debili- 
tating requirement to re-leam an individual skill due to a unit's unique 
methodology* 

The GAO recommended that the Army improve its monitoring of skill 
draining through a more effective oversight system. This recommendation 
was recognized in other reports to the Chief of Staff as early as November 
1979. The Chief of Staff then directed the DAXG to establish a Training 
Management Inspections Division. By Spring of 1980, findings from this 
division, similar tv those in the GAO report, triggered renewed emphasis 
or initiation of programs previously discussed. The role of the DAIG 
requires no change. The Chief of Staff, Army has already outlined specific 
training areas pf interest to the DAIG for review during tbis fiscal year. 
We will also continue to use the Army/ Audit Agency. These agencies have^^ 
and will continue to provide meaningful feedback on training to commanders 
and the Army staff. / 

/ 

Many of these specific comments and others were provided representatives 
of the GAO at a 9 January meeting hosted by the Director of* Training, 0DCS0PS. 
The written and verbal comments should contribute to the completeness of an 
already generally accurate and useful audit. 

In closing, it should be emphasized that critical to the implementation 
and fulfillment of many of the GAO recommendations is the necessary Resourcing 
for our training programs, and to attract and maintain the personnel the Army 
needs. The basis of our training weaknesses continues to be shortages of 
qualified trainers, the NCO. We remain committed to maintain the Army at a 
high level of training proficiency. 

Sincerely,' 
Acting Ac: 



Note: The Army's oarments ware not received in tine to be evaluated as 
provided by Public Law 96-226. 
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m 

EXPLANATION OF GAP QUESTIONNAIRE 

ADMINISTRATION AND VALIDATION PROCEDURES 

Our assignment involved a two-phase questionnaire adminis- 
tration approach. First, GAO personnel administered question- 
naires to enlisted soldiers at 43 units. The criteria used to 
select these units is explained in the report scope section. 
Secondly, we mailed questionnaires to a randomly selected sample 
of soldiers assigned to units throughout the world. We randomly 
selected the units involved in our mail-out effort from all units 
which report readiness. The purpose of both these efforts was 
to develop a data base of information concerning how soldiers 
are trained to perform tasks identified by the Army as critical 
for proper performance and survival in combat. 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED BY GAO 
AT 43 UNITS AC T UALLY VISITED 

The procedures used by GAO to administer and validate ques-, 
tionnaires at the 43 units visited were standardized; i.e., the 
same procedures were used at each unit. 



Company/bat-tery commanders were asked to assemble as many 
enlisted personnel as possible in one location. Seated by grade 
ar>4 MOS, soldiers in grades E1-E4 received one questionnaire 
-^{see pp. 53 to 57), and soldiers in grades E5-E9 received another 
questionnaire (see pp. 58 to 64). Soldiers, regardless of their 
grade, in preselected MOSs (see report appendix III) were also 
provided a separate questionnaire instrument which solicited 
information on which tasks they could perform (see pp. 65 and 
66) . • 

' At the 43 units, questionnaires were completed by 2,184 sol- 
diers in grades E1-E4, and 868 soldiers in grades E5-E9. The re- 
sponses by specific grade and MOS are shown in the following 
tables. 
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Responses by Grade 

Grade Number of responses Percent of group 

El 
E2 
E3 
E4 

Unknown 
(note a) 



Total 

E5 
E6 
E7 
E8 
E9 

Unknown 
(note b) 
*♦ 

Total 



157 


7.2 


579 


26.5 


531 


24.3 


880 ^ 


40.3 


37 


1.7 


2,184 " 


100.0 


484 


55.8 


249 


28.7 


79 


9.1 


18 


2.1 


0 


0 


-38 V 


4.3 


868 


100.0 



a/These soldiers completed a questionnaire designed for the E1-EJ4 
population but did not answer the question which requested their 
current grade^ » 

b/These soldiers completed a questionnaire designed for the E5-E9 
population but did not answer the question which requested their 
current grade • 
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Responses by MOSs Selected for Review 

MOS E1-E4 responses E5-E9 responses 

( note a ) Number Percent of group Number Percent of group 



11B 


369 


16.9 


117 


13 .5 


11C 


61 


2.8 


28 


3.2 


HH ' 


33 


1.5 


20 


2.3 


12B 


180 


8.2 


54 


6.2 


13B 


274 


12.5 


84 


9.7 


1 OP 
1 Oh 


z z 


l n 
x • u 


p 

o 


0 . Q 


16D 


41 


1.9 


27 


3.1 


16E 


28 


1.3 


18 


2.1 


19E 


112 


5.1 


43 


5.0 


19F 


66 


3.0 


13 


1.5 


63B 


52 


2.4 


21 


2.4 


63C 


27 


1.2 


18 


2.1 


91B 


148 


6.8 


40 


4.6 


91C 


17 


0.8 


23 


2.6 


91D 


11 


0.5 


5 


0.6 


92B 


6 


0.3 


2 


0.2 


Other 










MOSs - 


. 737 


33.8 


347 


40.0 


Total 


2, 184 


100.0 


868 


100.0 



a/See appendix III for a description of MOSs selected for review. 

The GAO auditor in charge of the questionnaire administra- 
tion delivered introductory remarks which explained the purpose 
of the questionnaire and assured individual confidentiality. He 
also was present during the tiime questionnaires were completed to 
answer any specific questions the soldiers had. 

While the questionnaires were being completed, the GAO per- 
sonnel selected separate random samples of the E1-E4 and the 
E5-E9 populations present. Using a roster of personnel present 
which was furnished by company officials, we selected a 10-percent 
random sample of each group. To validate questionnaire results, 
we interviewed selected soldiers from this group. The interview 
technique was designed to determine whether the soldiers fully 
understood the questions asked antf to determine the validity of 
responses provided on the questi^fina ire . In total, we inter- 
viewed 208 El-E4s and 118 E5-E9s.' 

During the interview process, which lasted aboiJt 3b minutes 
per individual , the GAO interviewer completed a separate question- 
naire based on the soldier's oral response. For the E5-E9 personnel 
interviewed, the GAO auditor complete the same type questionnaire 
originally completed by the soldier. For the E1-E4 personnel 
interviewed, ajdifferent validation document was used^which not 
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only validated th^ original responses, but also solicited additional 
information (see pp. 67 to 72). GAO developed a computer program 
tu compare the original questionnaire responses with the interview 
responses. The results showed a high degree of correlation between 
the original questionnaire responses and the interview responses 
which means that the soldiers understood the questions and answered 
them honestly . 

PROCEDURES FOLLOWED BY GAO TO 
ADMINISTER THE MAIL-OUT QUESTIONNAIRE 

, Since the 43 units actually visited by GAO were not randomly 
selected, our observations and conclusions concerning training 
effectiveness at these units cannot be projected to training in 
all Army units. However, we recognized the advantages and bene- 
fits of being able to address training throughout the Army. Con- 
sequently, we developed and implemented a questionnaire methodol- 
ogy which involved sending the same type questionnaires used at 
the 43 units to randomly selected El-E4s and E5-E9s in a sample 
of units throughout the Army. 

The procedures and data bases used by GAO to select its 
sample of Army units and personnel within these units to receive 
questionnaires is explained below. 

— A complete copy of. the Enlisted Master File was 

provided by the U.S. Army Military Personnel Center. 

( 

— An extract file from the Unit Readiness and Reporting 
System data base was prepared and provided by the U.S. 
Army Command and Control Support Agency. 

— The unit file was ordered by unit identification number. 

— Records were .selected from the unit file which met the 
following criteria : 

— Unit was active. 

--Unit reported readiness or parent unit reported read- 
iness to Department of the Army. 

— Unit was Ifot created solely for logistical purposes, 
nonpermanent party personnel, or table of Distribution 
and Allowances augmentation. 

--A random interval sample was drawn from the edited unit 
file. GAO calculated the appropriate sample size of 333 
units. 

— The sample unit file was matched to the Enlisted Master 
File to select all. individuals assigned to the units in 
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the sample. The selected records were split into two output 
files: grades E4 and below and grades E5 and above. The 
files were ordered by Unit Identification Code. 

— The sample unit file and the E4 and below file were com- 
bined to create one record containing the personnel infor- 
mation and the unit information for each individual se- 
lected; this step was also performed on the E5 and £bove 
file. 

— A random sample of five individuals from each unit was 
drawn from both the E4 and below file and the E5 and above 
file. 

--Mailing labels were printed and questionnaires were sent 
to the sample of individuals selected. Two mailouts were 
used during this effort: an original mailout took place 4 
June 1-980, and a followup effort took place August 1980. 

Our sample sizes for the E1-E4 group and the E5-E9 group 
were 1,641 and 1,642 respectively. Our response rates from these 
two groups were 59.7 percent and 61,7 percent respectively. More 
importantly, however, we received responses from soldiers E1-E4 
in 321 units and from soldiers E5-E9 in 325 of the units sampled. 
Since our sampling methodology was based on units, we actually re- 
ceived responses from 98 percent of the elements sampled. Such a 
response rate enabled us to project the questionnaire results to 
all Army units which report readiness. 

While selecting our samples and projecting our mail-out ques- 
tionnaire responses to the universe of all Army units which report 
readiness, we used acceptable statistical sampling procedures. 
We believe that the projected results are representative of the 
state of individual training in the Army. This conclusion, howr- 
ever, is dependent upon the validity of the Army data supplied by 
U.S. Army Military Personnel System and U.S. Army Command and 
Control Support Agency. The Army assured us the data supplied 
was the most recent and accurate available. Notwithstanding, we 
did not perform a reliability assessment review of their computer 
systems . 

Our world-wide sample was designed so'. that the maximum sam- 
pling error at the 95 percent corytidence , level (occurring at a 
finding of 50 percent) would be / percent. 
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U.S. GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 



SURVEY OF E-I THRU E-4 PERSONNEL 
CONCERNING MPS TRAINING 



< 



// /- // /- /*/// / 

II I Card # 

797 



This questionnaire vai developed by Che U.S. 
General Accounting Office, an agency which doea 
atudiea and reporta the reaulti to the U.S. Congreaa. 
Thia questionnaire was written to get information 
f ron you about your Military training. 

Your help la very important. Please read 
all of the queitiona carefully and give ui hcmeit 
anawera . 

You will see that we have not asked for your 
name on the questionnaire. Your anawera will not 
be made known to anyone in the Army. Our report to 
Congreaa will only aay how aoldieri anawered 
in total.. 



When you firat entered the Amy did you have a 
high school diploma, a GED certificate or 
neither one? (Check one.) (21) 



Thank you for your help. t 
Location : 

Unit: 



Grade: E- 

Primary MPS: 
Duty MOS:\ 



(10) 
(11-13) 
(14-16) 



(Write in your duty MOS even if it n the 
same as your primary HOS) 

Were you going to achool when you decided to 
join the Army? (Check one.) (17) 

1. / / Yes, I waa going to high achool 

2. / / Yea, I waa going to college 

3. / / Yea, I waa going to ao»e other achool 

4. / / No, I waa not going to achool 

Were you working when you decided tO\join the 
Army? (Check one. ) (18) 

1. / / Yes, I waa working full ti»e 

2. / / Yea, I waa working part time 

3. /* / No, I waa not working 

How old were you when you entered the Anay? 

(19-20) 

yeara old 



1. / / High school diploma 

2. / 7 GED certificate 

3. / 7 Neither one (GO TO QUESTION 10) 



(GO TO QUESTION 
12) 



10. If you did not graduate from high achool or 

get a GED certificate before you enterad the Army, 
what ia the highest grade you completed in 
achool? (Check one.) (22) 



1. 


rj 


8th grade or less 


2. 


rj 


9th grade 


3. 


rj 


10th grade 


4. 


rj 


11th grade 



11. Since you entered the Army did you earn a high 
achool diploma, a GED certificate or neither 
one. (Check one.) (23) 

1. / / High school diploma 

2. / 7 GED certificate 

3. / / Neither one 

12. When you enlisted in the Army did you need a 
waiver becauae of an arrest and/or conviction 
record? (Check one.) (24) 

2. I~ ! No 

3. / 7 Don't know « 

13. When you enliated in the Army did you need a 
waiver becauae of marijuana or other drug uaage? 
(Check one.) (25) 

i- CJ 

2. £J No 

3. / / Don't know 

14. When you enliated in the Army did you need a 
waiver becauae of * health or medical problem? 
(Check one.) (26) 

1. £J Yea 

2. £7 No 

3. / / Don't know * 
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15. When you enliated, what grade were you given? 

(Check one.) (27) 



20. 



16. 



17. 



18. 



(CO TO QUESTION 16) 



. / 7 l-X <G0 TO QUESTION 17) 

. £7 8-2 
. £T E-3 

f you were enlisted «« an E-2 or E-3, 
wore the reaaona you were liven thia tradeoff 
Check all that apply.) (2V-33) 

f I I had training after high achool 

/ / I had work experience after high 
ichool 

/ / I helped in recruiting other enliar*»a 
/ 7 I had ROTC training 
V / I waa in the Military before 
/ 7 Other (pleage apecify) 



How well did you do in baaic training? 

(Check one.) (34) 



1- L 

2. r 

3. L 



Honor graduate 
Ave r&|e 
Below average 



(35) 



4. / / Don't remember 

How veil d\d you do m AIT or OSUT? (Check 
one . ) 

1. / / Honor iraduate 

2. / 7 Ave rate' 

3. / / Below average 

4. / / Don't reraeabeV 



19. Since entering the aervice, how many timet have 
■ you bean promoted? (Cheekbone.) (36) 

I. / 7 Haven't been promoted yet (CO TO 
QUESTION 21) V 




(CO TO QUESTION 20) 



21. 



What were the reatona for your promotion(a)? 
(Check all that apply.) (37-40) 

1. / / Conpleted training 

2. / 7 Completed OJT period 

3. / 7 Completed t ime-in-grade 

4. / / Meritorioua performance or conduct 

Since you have been in the Ar«y , have you 
received any article 15 puniahment? (Check 
one.) (41-43) 



»ny?_ 



23. 



25. 



26. 



I. / / Yea How 

2- / 7 No 

Since you have been in the Amy, have you been 
convicted by any courta - martial? (Check 
one.) (44-46) 

I. / 7 Yea How many? 

2- / 7 No 

What enliatment are you now aervmg? (Check 
one.) (47) 

1. rj lat 

2. / 7 2nd 

3- CJ 3rd 

How long have you been in the Army? (48-51) 



(Hontha) 



(Yeara) 

How long have you been in thia unit? (52-55) 



(Yean) 



, (Hontha) 



Were you laaued a toldier'a manual for your 
primary HOS? (Check one.) (56) 



1. / 7 Yea (CO TO QUESTION 27) 

2. / 7 No 

3. CI Don't remember 



(CO TO QUESTION 28) 



Do you now have a aoldier'i manual for your 
primary MOS? (Check one.) (57) 

1. / 7 Yea 

2. HI No 

3. / / Don't remember 
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28. How veil did your AIT or OSUtf training prepare 
you to do your MOS taaka at your firtt unit ? 
(Check one.) (58) 

1- / 7 Very well 

2. / 7 Somewhat well 

3. / / Not well/not poorly 

4. / / Somewhat poorly 

5. / / Very poorly 

29. Our in( the laat Month have you performed doty 
in your primary HQS? (Check one.) (59) 

1. £7 Yea 

2. HI No 

30. Could you paaa an SQT in your primary MOS now?/ 
(Check one.) ($0) 

1. / / Definitely yea 

2. / / Probably yea / 

3. / 7 Unaure 

4. / / Probably not 

5. / / Definitely not 

31. In thia unit, hov often do you do taaka which 
are not part of your MOS, auch aa raking leave* , 
policing traah, or doing other apecial detaila 
on the baae? (Check one.) (61) 

1. / 7 All or alnoat all of the time 

2. / 7 Moat of the time 

3. / 7 About half the ti»* 

4. / 7 Some of the tine 

5. / / None or hardly any of the t itoe 

Your MOS haa a number of taaka ir$ it which are . 
liatad in your aoldier'a manual. They can be 
dividad into 3 kinda of taaka. 

(I) COMMON SOLDIER TASKS - auch aa , loading and 
unloading an H16A1 rifle, camouflaging and 
concealing equipment, map reading, etc. 

v 

\(2) DUTY POSITION MPS TASKS - thoae taaka which 
\^ you need to know for your duty poaition 
^ (i.e. „ thoae which you perform on a regular 
baaia in your job) 

( OTKEK MOS TASK^ - thoae taaka in your MOS 
1 which-* wily- 'to other duty poaitiona (i.e., 
1 thotf* which you do not perform on a 
regular baaia in your job) - alao ciH<d 
croa a training in other duty poaition of your 
MOS. 



32. At thia time, how well can you perform the 
common aoldiar taaka liatad in your aoldier'a 
manualt (Check one*) (62) 

1. / 7 Very well 

2. / 7 Somewhat well 

3. / 7 Not well/not poorly 

4. / / Somewhat poorly 

5. / 7 Very poorly 

■ 33. At thia time, hov well cam you perform your 
euty poaition MOS taaka Hated in 
your aoldiar 1 a manualt (Check one.) (63) 

1 . / 7 Very well 

2. / 7 Somewhat well 

3. / / fygt well/not poorly 

4. / / Somewhat poorly 

5. ^/ / Very poorly 



34. 



35. 



At thia time, how well cen you perform the 
other MOS taaka liatad in your aoldier'a 
manual? (Check one.) (64) 



1. 


£7 


Very well 


2. 


LJ 


Somewhat veil 


3. 


£J 


Not well/not poorly 


4. 


£7 


Somewhat poorly 


5. 


LJ 


Very poorly 



Did you receive a teat notice et leeat 45 day a 
before your leat *QT7 (Check one.) (65) 

1. LJ Yea 

2. £7 No 



3- / / I have never taken an SQT 

QUESTION 40) 



(CO TO QUESTION 36) 

(CO TO 
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36. 



What ecora did you gat on your laat SQT? 
(Chick one.) 



(66) 



41. 



It / / I have not taken an 

SQT 

2. / / I have not received 

■y tiit icon yat 

3. / / I tetrad bitvttn 

0 and 59 

4. / / I acored betvacn 

60 and 79 

5. / / X acored between 

$0 and 100 



(CO TO 
QUESTION 
AO) 



(GO TO 
QUESTION 
37) 



37. Who in your unit talked to you about taaka you 
aiaaad on your laat SQT? (Check all that 

( 67-73) 



Hatoon •ergeant 



«ppiy. ) 


I. 


CJ 


2. 


CJ 


3. 


rj 


4, 


CJ 


5. 


CJ 


6. 


CJ 


7. 


n 



38. Did you uee a aoldier'a manual to study for 
your laat SQT? (Check one.) (74) 

1. £7 

i 

2. £7 No 

39. Did your laat SQT aak queationa about taaka or 
aak you to do taaka you have not been trained 
to do? (Check one.) ( ? 5) 

I- LJ Yet 
2. £7 No 

40. In thia unit, are SQT reaulta uaed to decide 
promotion!? (Check one.) (76) 



I- L 

2. £ 

3. r 



Yea 

No 

Don't know 



42. 



In thia unit, are SQT raiulta uiad to decide 
who can raanliat? (Check one.) ( 7? ) 

■ CJ Yei 

■ CJ No 

/ 7 Don't know 

In thia unit, how would you rate the MOS 
raining that you get to help you with the 
SQT? (Check one.) < 7 *) 



Ve{y good 
Good 

Not good/not poor 
Poor 

Very poor 



Pleaae turn the page and continue. 



11/ - III - I Ul 
(1-8) 



/ / / 



/ 2 / Card # 

9 
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43.* Please read che following coosaents. Tell us 44 , If there \s anything else you would I ik* to 

whether you (I) strongly agree. (2) somewhat say about training in che Army, please do so 

agree, or (3) do noc agree wich each statement Vere. ' . (1&) 

as it applies co your unic's MOS training 
program. 



/ V / 2 / 3 / ' 



I. Our unit's NCO's really . 
take an interest in > . 
training ae 








(10) 


2. Our unit spends a loc 
of ciiae training MOS 
tasks 








(11) ' 


3. Our unit's NCO's really 
prepare for our train-* 
yg courses - (They raake 
certain they" know what 
they are talking about . ) 








'(12) . 


4. Our unit instructors 
raake sure any equip- 
ment needed for 
training is available 








(13) 


5. I have received train- 
ing in ail the tasks * 

i\x oy MOS 








(14) 


6. My NCO's are'really 
trying co give me 
good training 








(15) 


7. My cotoander is 
, really trying to give 
me good training 








(16) 


8. In this _unic special 
duties and details 
are core important 

* than MOS 'training 
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/ / / - / / / - L2J—LJ—I 



TT-d) 



n/c*rd * 

9 



U.S. GENUAL ACCOUKTgJC OFFICE 

SUHVEY OF SUmVISORY PEJLSONNEL 
COHCE1NIHC MOS TIAININC 



This qutttioonaire vat devt loped by cht U.S. 
Geeerel Accounting Office, en tgency which doet 
•tudiet and reports the retulct Co Cat U.S. 
Coogrete. Tbit e.utttionntire vet vritttn Co gee 
Information froti you about your sdlicary craining. 

Tour help^ very important . PIkm read 
til of the quttcioua cartful ly and jivt ut honest 
ant van . 



You will 



taa CheC ve have not aeked- for your 
on cha quttcionnaira. Your anavtrt will noc 
be avtda known Co an yon a in cba Amy. Our rtporc 
co Cotxgratt will only tay hov toUiart anevertd 
in CoCtl. 



Thank you for your htlp. 

Locacion: 

Unit: 

Crada: E- 



Primary MOS: 
Ducy HOS: 



(10) 
(11-13) 
(14-16) 



(Wntt in your ducy HQS •'fan if iC it Che 
seme at your priaary HQS.) 



\ 



Vhec kind of tupervitory position do you hava 
in chit unit? (Chtck all that apply) (17) 



1. 


CJ 


Squad leedtr 


2. 


EJ 


PlaCooo tergttnt 


3. 


rj 


Stctioo Itadar 


4. 


rj 


Other tuparvitory poticion (pltatc 
i pacify) 



Koa-tupervisory poticion (pletss 
specify) . 



low many aoncht hava you ba«n in your current 
poticion? t (18-19) 

aonCht 



f. Hov many aoncht havt you baan in this unit? (20-21) 
mooch* 

9. How many loldiera do you currsncly tuparvita? 

(22-23) 

toldiars 



l(k Whac is the highest grade you coopleced in 

(24) 



12. 



13. 



hool? (Check one.) 

/ / 8th grade or lover 

7 9ch grade 

7 10ch grade 

7 lith gradt 

7 High school graduate (diplotga or CED) 

7 So»e collcgt 

/ 7 College graduate or higher 

Have you bten to HCO leadership tchools? (Check 
one.) (25) 



HI Yet 

n no 



Have you been to any of the Amy's Battalion 
Training Manaiement System (BTMS ) vorkshopt? 
(Check one.) — (26) 



J Yet (CO TO QUESTION 13.) 
1 No (CO TO QUESTION 14.) 



[_ 

« 

Hov aucb^ute vat thit training in htlping you 
raio others? (Cbtck one.) (27) 

/ / Very great utt 

/. / Crttt utt 

/ * / Moderate use 
*— - « 

/ 7 Limited use 
/ / Little or ; no ute 
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14. Hare you had any other training in hov co c««ch 
aoldiera? (Check ona.) (28) 

i. / 7 Yea (Plaete list training.) 



2. Mo 

15. How art you provided training in your akill 

tcikc? (Check ell that apply.) (29-32) 

1. / 7 Sup4pvi»«d <xrr 

2. / 7 Formal claim conduced by high 

ranked NCO't in thie unit 

3. / / I as not currently receiving, training 

in ay *kill taaka 

4. / 7 Other (pleeee epecify) 



Each MOS baa e nuobar of teeke in it which arc 
liated* in tht aoldier'a aanual. They can be 
divided into 3 kinda of teaka. 

(1) COMMON SOLD HI TASKS - auch at, loading and 
unloading an Ml&Al rifle, caaouf leg in| end 
concealing equipment, aap reading, etc. 

C) POTT POSITION HQS TASKS -^Boee teeka 

which e aoldier needa to know for a given 
duty poaition (i.e., thoee which e 
aoldiar performe on a regular beaie in 
hia/her job) 

(3) QTjffil MPS TASKS - thoae teake in e aoldier'a 
MOS which apply to other duty poaitione 
(i.e., thoea which the eoldiar doee not 
perfora on a regular bee ia in hia/har job) - 
elao celled croaetrexning in other duty 
poaitione of the MOS. 



COMMON SOUP IE* TASKS . „ 

.We would like to find out hov the aoldiara in 
your platoon or taction get training in the coeaeon 
aoldier teeka . (Tot example, loading and unloading 
an M16A1 ri^le, camouflaging and concealing equip- 
•ant, aep reading, etc.) 



U. lov ottan do th« aoldiera (E-l thru E-4) in your 
platoon or aection get acheduled cleaerooo train* 
ing in the coosou aoldiar teika liated in the 
aoldier'a aanual? (Check one.) (33) 



1. 


/ / 


Oeily 


2. 


rj 


At leaat once a week 


3. 


rj 


A few tioea a month 


4. 


n 


About once a month 


5. 


rj 


Once every few aontha 


6. 


rj 


Once e year or leaa 


7. 


LJ 


Only when atudyinj for en SQT 


S. 


i 7 


Never 


9. 


/ 7 


Don ' t know * 



17. Juat before en SQT, do the soldiers (E-l thru 
E-4) in your pletoon or aection t tz an Y exCr * 
acheduled clessroon treining in the cocoon 
aoldier taaka liated m the aoldier' s aanual? 
(Check one. 

1. CJ 

2. £7 *° 

3. / / Don't know 

18. How often do the aoldiera (E-l thru S-4) in your 
pletoon or aection jet OJT (on-the-job-treining) 
in the coenon soldier taaka liated in the soldier's 
manual? (Check one.) (35) 



1. 


rj 


Dei ly 


2. 


rj 


At leeat once a week 


3. 


~ 


A few times e taonth * 


4. 


LJ 


About once e month 


5. 


LJ 


Once every few aontha 


6. 


rj 


Once a year or leaa 


7. 


LJ 


Only whan studying for en SQT 


8. 


CJ 


Never 


9. 


n 


Don't know 
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19. June before to SQT, 4o th« toUitn (E-l thru 
X-4) in your pUeooa or seceioo get Any txtrs 
OJT (o*-tho-job-e reining) io the cgggontoldUr 
t*sks liseod U the loUitr'i Bonus I? (Chock 
oooTT (36) 

o i. CJ 

3. HI Don't know 

20. low ofcen do the soldiers (E-l thru E-4) in 
your plstooa or eectioa hsve timid exercises 
where they cm prsctics the coimoo soldier tsske 
lieted in the soldier's nenusl? fcheck one . ) 

(37) 

1. £J Doily * . 

2. / 7 Ac leeet oaco * wwek 

3. / / A few tis»e • ■oath 

4. / 7 About once • ■oath 

5. / / pac« every fev aoaths 

6. / / Oaco s yeor or loos 

7. / / Only vhen study ins for en SQT 
I. / 7 Never 

9. £[7 000,6 knov 

21. Just before «n SQT do too soldiors (E-l thru 
1*4) in your pletoon or soccioa hove sny extra 
field sxorcisos where th«y csn practice tho 

c wini! soldior tosks listed io tho toldior'o 
■onus I 7 (Chock oao.) (3fl) 

1. £7 *« * 

2. rj »o 

3. / 7 Doa't know 

22. low vol I con tho soldiors (Z-l thru E^4) in 
your plstooa or section per for* oil tho 'ca— son 
sofdior tssks liotod in tho soldior 's Wjenuol? 
(Sock onoTJ (39) 

1. I~l Very wo 11 

2. HI Sowovhot woll 

3. / 7 Sot veil/not poorly 

4. / 7 Sosv/whnt poorly * 

5. / 7 Very poorly 



DOTY FOStTIOM HQS TASK3 

Next w« would liko ,to find out how the soldiors 
in your pUeooa or section get treining in d uty posi - 
tion HPS eeeks - those tssks which s soldier 
needo to knov for • given duty position. 



23. 



How ofeso do tho soldiers (E-l thru E-4) in your 
plstooa or section get scheduled clessrooa troin- 
ing in the duty position HQS tesks listed in 
:he ooldier's oenuel? (Check one.) (40) 



24. 



25. 



• CJ 


Dsily 


• CJ 


At Usee once s veek 


• CJ 


A few tines • month 


. CJ 


! 

About once * month 


• CJ 


Once every fev Booths 


. CJ 


Once s yesr or less 


• CJ 


Only vhen studying for so SQT 


• CJ' 


Nevtr 


. CJ 


Don't knov 



ust before an SQT, do the soldiers (E-l thru £-4) 
.n your plotoon or section get soy extri icheduled 
clsjsroow trsimng in the duty position 
HQS tssks listed in the soldier 'i nsousl? (Check 

onTTJ (4i) 

. CJ No ~ < * 

/ / Don't knov 

Hov often do the soldiers (E-l thru E-4) in your 
Istoou or section get OJT (on-the-job-trswwg) 

in the duty position ?iOS tstks listed in 
he soldier 1 1 000041? (Check one.) (42) • 

l~l Deily 

/ / At leeet once e veek 

/ / A fev tioes • evonth 

About once s «onth 

/ / Once every fev swathe 

/ / Once s yeer or less 

/ / Only vhen studying for sa SQT 

/ 7 Never 

/ / Don't knov 
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26. Jute before an SQT do the aoldiara <tH thru E-4) 
in your platoon or ••ccioo gat any extra OJT (on- 
the-job—t raining) in tha duty poiitioo 
HOS cukt liatad in tha soldier*! uauil? (Check 
oue75 (43) 

1. £7 Tee > 

2. O *> 

3. / / Don't know 

low of ceo do the aoldiara (1-1 thru E-O is your 
platoon or taction hava fiald txirciMi vhara 
they cm practice the duty poaitioo MPS 
teeka liatad in the aoldier'a aeouai.7 (Chack 
one.) (44) 



27. 



28. 



29. 



1. 


CJ 


Dai ly 


2. 


CJ 


At Luit one. • wt.lt 


3. 


CJ 


A few cumi • aoach 


4. 


CJ 


About one* • aoach 


5. 


CJ 


One. titrj C«v ■onch. 


6. 


CJ 


One* • y«*r or Utt 


7. 


CJ 


Only vhtn itudyim Cor u SQT 


8. 


CJ 


Hovor 


9. 


CJ 


Don't know 



Jute fcafora an SQT, do tb« aoldiara (E-l thru 
E-4) in your platoon or tection have any titrt 
fiaW exarcitea vhara tb«y can practice tba 
duty po'aition MPS cetkt liatad' in the 
aoldiax'a menu*!? (Chack ona.) (45) 

1. lJ 

2. CJ Ho 

3. / 7 Don't Wow 

Sow wall can tba aoldiara (E-l thru E-4) in 
your p 1a toon or taction perform cha duty poai- 



awn 


tual7 


(Check one.) 


i. 


CJ 


Vary wall 


2. 


CJ 


Sc— what wall 


3. 


CJ 


lot wall/not poorly 


4. 


CJ 


So— what poorly 


5. 


CJ 


fary poorly 



(46) 



OTTO MPS TASKS 

In tbia taction wa would like to aaa bow cha 
aoldiara in your platoon or taction gat treiam* in 
tha other HQS cukj - tboaa taaka in a aoldiar'a 
HOS which apply to othar duty poaitiona - «lao 
called croa a trainings 

30. low oftan do tha aoldiara (E-l thru E-4) in your 
platoon or taction sat achadulad elaaaroon train* 
ini in 'tba othar .PS taaka liatad in tba 
toldiar'a manual? (Chack one.) (47) 



1. 


CJ 


Daily 


2. 


CJ 


At laaat once a weak 


3. 


CJ 


A fiv tia*a a conch 


ft. 


CJ 


About once a taonth 


5. 


CJ 


Onca avary f aw oontha 


6. 


CJ 


Onca a yeer or lett 


7. 


CJ 


Only whan atudying for an SQT 


8. 


CJ 


Havar 


9. 


CJ 


Don 1 1 know 



31. Juat bafort an SQT do the toldier* (E-l thru E-4) 
in your platoon or aaetion J«t any axtra achadulad 
claatroom training in tha othar MPS taaka 

littad in tha aoldier't aanual? (Check one.) 

(48) 

i. LJ *" 

<2- LJ No , 
3. / / Don't know 

32. How often do tha aoldiara (E-l thru E-4) in your 
platoon or taction fat OJT (on-tha-job-training) 
in tha othar. MPS taaka liatad m cha toldier't 
•anual? (Chack ona.) (49) 

1. I — 7 Daily 

2. / 7 At leaat once a waek 

3. ! 7 A few timmt a taonth 
a>T I 7 About once a month 

5. I 7 Once avary few eon cha 

6. I 7 Once a yaer or lata 

7. r~7 Oply whan ttudying for an SQT 

8 . I 7 Haver 

9. I 7 Don't know 
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33. Juae Utot* am SQT do cha toUUn thru f-4) 37. 
1m your platoon or aoccioa fit any •rrrt OJT (om- 
ch*-jo*-crai*i*g ) in tha ochgrHM mki 

liacad im Lka aoldUr'a amxroa~n (Chock ooa.) 

(30) 

L. £T Taa 

3. I 7 Don't know 

34. low ofta* do too aoldiara (E-l thru E-4) io your 3*. 
platoon or aacciom h*va fiald axmrciaaa whara zhmy 

ca practica too othar SOS caakA lUc«d in cha 



■oUiir'i manual? (Chack ou.) 



(31) 



1. 


CJ 


Daily 


2. 


CJ 


Ac laaac One* a vaak 


3. 


rj 


A fav timoa a mooch 


4. 


CJ 


About one a a month 


3. 


rj 


One a cvary faw month* 


6. 


CJ 


0ac« « y ■at or laaa 


7. 


CJ. 


Only whan acudying for an SQT 


8. 


CJ 


Kavar 


9. 


CJ 


Dog 1 t, kaov 



33. Juit bafora an SQT do tha aoldiara (E-l thru 
E-4) in your pfatooo or aaccion bar* any 
tacra fiald axarciaaa whara thay can practica 
:ha othar MM taaka liacad in cba aoldiar'a 
. manual? . (Chack ooa. ) (32) 



£7 Taa 

1 1 J Don't know 



36. 



Bow wall can cba aoldiara (E-l thru E-4 ) in 
your placoco or • action perform cba 
ocheraos taaka liacad in cba aoldiar'a 

T? (Chack ooa,) (33) 

/ 7 Vary wall 



/ 7 Sommvtamc wall 

/ 7 Wt wmli/not poorly 

/ / Soacwoac poorly 



3. / 7 Vary poorly 



Ara you required to datarminm cba HOfl training 
need a of the aoldiara you auperviae? (Chack 
ooa.) (34) 

1. I~ l Yea (CO TO QUESTION 3t.) 

2. / 7 Mo. Who doaa ic? 



(If you enavered no, CO TO QUESTION 39.) 

Bow do you data name which ikill ralated HQS taaka 
cba aoldiara you euperviae aaed co be crainad in? 
(Chack all that afply.) (33-39) 



I. / / ly obaarving them ac work 



i during 



ininf 



- 1 obaarving th 

eJiarciaea/ train 

3. / / SQP reaulca 

4. / / I am told what to teach 
y, I I Ochar (plaaaa apecify) 



\ 



39. 



40. 



41. 



Do you usa HQS job booka aa a gu/de for traini- 
ng? (Chack ooa.) ) (60) 

. / 7 Yaa (CO TO QUESTION* 40.) 

■ LJ No ") 

((CO TO QUESTION ii.) 

/ / Don't know what ( 
* a job book ia J 

How long hava you baan uaing cha iOS job booka? 
Chack one.) (61) 

/ / Lata than a aooth^ 

/ / Ac laaat a mouth but laaa than 3 oontha 

* 

/ / Ac laaac 3 month I but laaa than 6 
•on cha 

/ / Ac laaac 6 montha but laaa chan a 
yaar 

s 

I / A yaar or aore 

How acny of cba aoldrYra chat you auparviaa do you 
aal ara incaraacad anough in M33 crainini eo 
cudy soldiar's manuals on chair own? (Chacx ona.) 

(62) 

f / All or almoac all of cheat 



/ 7 Moat of chaai 

/ 7 About half- of cha* 

/ / So»a of* cham 

/ / Mona or hardly any or cha 
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42. 



i 



43. 



In your opiaioa, bow many toUiiti undar your 
suparviaioa with tc leaeC i yaar of txparitact 
la chtir ICS can parfora ail cha ekitl Ltvtl I 
Uiki of chtir H0S7 (Chack oat.) (63) 

1. / 7 All or alaoet all of chea 

2. / 7 Hoac of cbtm 

3. / 7 About half of thaa 

4. / 7 Soaa of Chaa 

5. / / Nona or hardly aay of chaa 

Art you required co provide HOS treiniasj co cht 
soldiers under your euperviaion? (Chtck oat.) 

_ (64) 
,1. l_l Yee 



2. 



So 



45. 



46. 



Do you feel qualified co caaeh cht catkt chac 
art in your H037 (Chack oat.) (65) 

1. /~ Yee, ill of cht catkt 

2. / / Only soaa of cht catkt 

3. / / No, aoot of cht catkt 

Hov of tea do you haw cht training aquiptant you 
aead for deaooetracion *ad haadt-on cxarcutt 
co traia your soldiers? (Chtck oat.) (66) 

1. / 7 All or limine alL o£ cha ciaa 

2. / / Mote of cha cum 

3. / / Ah ouc half of tat ciaa 

4. / / Soaa of cha ciaa 

5. / / Nona or hardly aay of cht ciaa 

Do you faal til soldiers *in your HOS should ba 
,ablt co do til ducy jobe ac chair skill ltvtl? 
(Chtck oot.) (67) 



L. /_ 
2. /" 



Ytt 

No 



47. 



Sow aaay of cha skill level. I catkt litttd ta cht 
tolditr's manual for your HOS art critical ta that 
solditrt should know how co do tha tatk to prop- 
trly parfora ia tha HOS? (Chack oaa. ) (63) 

It /~~7 All or alaott all art critical 

2. r~7 Hott art critical t 

3. / 7 About half tra critical 

4. f~7 Soaa art critical 

5. / / Nona or hardly aay ara critical 

6 . / / Dob 1 1 know 



low aaay of tha toldiars that you supervise do 
you chink art adequately traintd for coobat duty 
in thair HOS? (Chtck oot.) (69) 



1. 


rj 


All or aladtt all 


(CO TO QUESTION 51.) 


2. 


LJ 


Mote ^ 




3. 


rj 


About half j 










— 


4. 


CJ 


Soaa | 




5. 


£J 


Noac or hardly eny 




Vhy 


art s 


aot of tht tolditrt 


that you supervise 


not 


rtady 


for coabat duty? (Chtck all chat 


apply.) 




(70-74) 


1. 


rj 


High turnover or personnel oakes ic 






hard to aaintaiinxaininl pfdf iciency 


2. 


rj 


More tiat it needed 


for train inf 


3. 


a 


Soldiars I ftt art 


difficult to crein 


4. 


rj 


I don ' t know 




5. 


LJ 


Othtr (pltatc specify) 



SO. Bow long voulo ic cakt co prepare all cht 
solditrt you suptrvist co be able co do all 
skill level I catkt listed in chaj.^0 Idler' $ 
aanual? (Chtck ont.) (75/ 



51. 



52. 



53. 





/ / 


Ltss thtn >a week 


2. 


/ ~ 


At least 


I /etk but last than 2 vceks 


3. 


rj 


At leatt 


2 veeice but less chan 4 weeks 


4. 


rj 


At latst 


1 aonch buc lass Chan 3 nonchs 


5. 


~ 


3 aontht 


or more ^ 


Art chtrt 
dif ftrtat 


jo id it r j 

HOS froo 


undtr your supervision wich a 
youri? (Chtck ont.) ',76) 


I. 


rj 


Ytt (CO 


TO QUESTION 52.) 


2. 


rj 


No (CO 


TO QUESTION 55.) 



■) 



Art you rtqmrtd co teach chott f solditr s who 
don'c have /our HQS chair HOS specific tatics as 
litttd in chtir soldier's aanutl? (Chtck one. 

L. / 7 Yee (CO TO QUESTION 5J.) 

2. / 7 No (CO TO QUESTION 54.) 

If ytt, do you fetl you trt qualified, co cttch 
chatt caskt chac art not ia your HOS? .Checx 
oaa. ) . 7J ) 



L. / 7 Yts, all of cbt catks 

2. / / Only soaa of tht tatks 

3. / / No, noat of tht tasks «J 



(CO TO QUESTION 
55.; 
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54 tf yoa 4o mot cr*i» ioUUm with otfa«r M05\ 
So^U. th.M M UUnt (Chock .11 
**oly,> 

1. / — 7 ia KO U tbt uftie k«vin« th« 

4ppropri*to MOS 

2, / — 7 Coa«oli<Utt4 training in 

3< ^ — 7 Fowl courses on P<>«t or school 

4 t / — 7 SoWUr «i«t Uan it oo own 

5, /"7 Don't kncv 

6 / J otbor (?!«*•• spocify) _ 



55, If th«* i. «yeain» «1M you would Uko to 
sty xbout tr.inint in too A»y, <*° »« 



h«r«. 



(16) 
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iXLLLSJ 

(1-3) 

UU - L ( J - 1_jL 

(4-11) 



III 



11 1 
U 



Card # 



AKKT H03 9 LB 
MEDICAL SPECIALIST 



Following is * list of ta«ka for Army HOS 913, 
Medical Specialise. 

Plemse read each cask and tsil us vhechsr you can 
perform cba cask. 

If you can - cback cht box lab* lad "Tas." 

If you sra noc sura - cback Cba box iabalad "ifoc.Sure. 

If you can *c check cha box Iabalad "No." 

Tour answers will noc ba shown co anyone in your 
company or anyone in cha Array . 



Can 



Whac is your grade? 



I- 



Can you perform 





che cask? 


Task 


Yes 


Noc Sure 


No 


1. Adminiscer emergency aedi- 
cal care for burns 








2. Apply mask-to-mouch 
rsspiracion 








3. Adminiscer emergency oedi- 
csl care Co a chemical- 
acenc casus ley 








4. Immobilize a 
fracture 








5. Apply wireladder spline 
Co a frsccured upper 
excremicy 








6. Apply a spline co a 

fraccured lover excreaicy 








7. Initiace a US Field 
Medical Card (DD Form 

1380) 








8. Apply a fie^ first aid 
dressing co^ wound 








9. Perform cbe Heimlich 
hug 








10. Perform chest-pressure 
trm-lifc mechod of arci- 
ficisl rsspiracion 
(oodified silvescer) 








11. Open 
airway 








12. Adminiscer artificial 
„. respiration (mouth-co- 
mouCh/mouch-co-nose ) 








13. Scop che 
bleeding 








14. Idencify signs and 
creac for shock 






« 


13. Tranaporc a pacienc on 
an improvised liccer 









(13) 



(14) 
(15) 

(16) 
(17) 

(IS) 
(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(22) 

(23) 
(24) 

(25) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 



you perform 
che task? 



Task 


Yes 


Noc Sure 


No 


16. Transporc a pacienc using 
cbe fireman carry 








17. Transport a pacienc using 
che neck dree; carry 








18. Load 1 1/4 cen cruck 
ambulance 








19. Prepare a pacienc lor heli- 

copcer incernal perionnel 
" rescue hoiac procedure a 








20. Decemine pacienc cace- 
fones of precedence for 
seroaedical evscuacion 








21. prepare « vacua c ion 
requesc 








22. Perform cardiopulmonary 
resuscicacion 








23. Adminiscer aanuai vsncile- 
cion by bag-mask retusci- 
cacor 








24. Apply s 
courniquec 








25. Apply dressing co wound of 
che head ' 








26. Apply cbe Thomas ie| 

spline 








27. Adminiscer morphine 

syrecce * 




/ 




26. Measure a pacienc' » blood 
pressure \ 








29. Obcain an oral 
ccnperacure 








30. Obcain a reccal 

ctaperacure * 








31. Obcain a radial 
pulse 








32. Make up an occupied 
bed 








33. Clean • pacienc 

unic» 








34. Surrey a 
pacienc 




/ 




35 sAdtsiniscer emergency aedi- 
cat~oare co s pacieqjt wich 
a cold injury (forscbice) 








36. Transporc casus Ley wich s 
fraccured beck 








37. Prepare co craneporc cas- 
ualty wich frsccured neck 








38. Adminiscer emergency medi- 
cal care co a heec injury 
casus Icy 








39. Adminiscer emergency medi- 
csl cars co an open neck 








40. lamobilize a casuslcy wich 
a fraccured neck 









(29) 
(30,) 
(31) 

(32) 

(33) 
(34) 
(35) 

(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(42) 
(43) 
(44)' 
(45) 
(46) 
(47) 

(48) 
(49) 
(50) 

(61) 
(52) 
(53) 
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Can you perform 
the ttik?. 



Can you perform 



Task 


Yes 


Not Sure 


NO 


4l. Administer emergency oadi- 
cai cars to s peCienC woo 
hat ingested a corroaiva 
poison 








42. Menage a paCianc who ia 
unruly and/or essocioaauly 
diacurbad 








43. Adauniacar emergency medi- 
eal cara co a pacisnC who 
haa suffered insect bicaa 
and/or acuta 








44. Adauniacar emergency medi- 
cal cara for a diabacic 
emergency 








45. Adauniacar emergency oedi- 
cai cara co a caauaLcy 
wich a tucking chaac wound 








46. Par form medical sorcing 
(criata) 








47. Obcain a blood specusen 
(syringa) 








48. Obcain a blood specimen 
( vecuCainer ) 








49. Iniciaca an incravenoua 
infusion of a praacribad 

fluid 








50. Adauniacar a blood 
crensrueion 








51. Maaaura intake and 

output 








62. Administer a cooling 
sponxe bath > 








53. Put on 

20vn T 








54.. Remove a soil ad 
town 








55. Prepere an opan wound for 
operstive treatment 








56. Changa a sterile 
dressing 








57. Suction petient's trecbe- 
comy/endotrscheal tuba 








53. Irrigate an 
aar 








59. Administer aya 
irrigation 


2 






60. Instill aya 
dropa 








61, Apply haat applications 
to a patiant 








62. Apply an ica " 

b *I ■ ■ e , 








63. Adsxiniatar tuba faadmg 
(zavaie) to a patunc 








64. Adaimatar a ractal 

suppository 








65. Adauniatar an intrtnua- 

cular iniection 








66. Administer an intra* 
dermal injection 








67. Adauniatar a claanaing 
anama 








6*. Adauniacar i subcutan- 
eous injection 








69. Complete a Otinicil Rec- 
ord t Teaperacure - Pulse 
* • Raapiration (Fahran- 
n«it) (3F 511) 









(54) 
(55) 

(56) 

(57) 

(58)" 
(59) 

(61) 

(62) 
(63) 
(64) 
(65) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
(73) 
(74) 
(75) 
(76) 
(77) 
(78) 
(79) 
(80) 
(13) 

(14) 



Task * 


Yes 


Not Sure 


No 


70^ Mechanically restrain a 
patient 








71. Ambulate a poetoperative 
patient 








72. Administer paesiva 
axarciaa 








73. Ambulate a paCianc with 
crutches 




1 




74. Hove pacianC from a bed 
into a wheelchair 








75. Transfer pecient from bad 
co stretcher using a three-* 
man carry 








76. Perform routine touch care 
on a bed patient 








77. Monitor signs of incraaaed 
intracranial pressure 








78. Collect specimens for di- 
agnostic teats 








79* Asaiac patient wich poet 
curel drainage 








80. Perform Foley cethecer 
" care 


* 






81. Provide a controlled en- 
vironment in a croup cent 








82. Check oxygen concent of en 
iaaolatte of croup 








83. Perform the preoperetive 
skin prep 








64. Scrub, gown, and 
xlove 








85. Remove 
sutures 


— <— 






86. Put on s protective 
»mask 








87. Maintain protective aaak 
and ecceesories 








81. Give NSC 
alera 








89. Interpret NIC alarraa and 
signals 








90. Take cover ae protection 
against NBC haasrds 








91. Decontaminate self, equip- 
ment, end supplies 








92. Disinfect e thirty-six (36) 
* gallon water purification 
bag (Lyster) 








93. Set up /stein tain garbege and 
litter dispoeel facilities 








94. Set up/oaintam hutaan wastee 
disposal feci I itiee 








^5. Disinfect a canteen of weter 
with, iodine teblets 








96. Collect/report informa- 
tion - SALUTE 








97. Use challenge and 
paeeword 








98. Camouf Lage/concaal 
equipment 








99. Camouflage yourself, your 
loed-baenng equipment, and 
your individual weapons and 
equipment 








100. Construct individual/ 

patient defeneive positions 








101. Engsge targets with an" 
M16AL rifla 




1 



(15) 
U6) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 

(20) 
(21) 
(12) 
(23) 
(ID 
(15) 
(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 

(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
<42i 
f43> 

U4) 
(45) 

( 46 > 
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S-l thro E-4 Interview Porta 

/'//-/'/-/ 



U) 



tDO NOT PUNCH ID CODE*. CODE IS «0R 'JSE 
IN MATCHlNC THIS INTERVIEW FORM VlTH 
QUESTIONNAIRE FORM.) 

Verify queecions 29. 31, and <*3 on ths 
questionnaire torn. Place an ascansk 
(*) afcer cha answer given during 
interview. ♦ 

Veriry questions 32. 33 . ind 34 an Che 
juestfonnsire corm oy reaskmg che 
quesrAons in che sequence they appear on 
chis incarview torn. They coilow 
questions 54, 6^, and ?A, respective ly . 
The answers as jiven to cheae questions 
xi che lues cionnaire com inould be 
cranacarrad Co Chis :ora. 



COMMON SOLDIER TASKS 

frirsc ws 'would like Co lak some question* aoouc hov 
you jec training m :he corapon ioidier tasxs For 
example, loading and unloading an MlbAl rule, 
camouflaging and concealing equipment, nap reading, 

«cc. ) 

-»;. Since you have been in chis unic. how often 

nave you had scheduled classroom craining in 
> che cocsson soldier casks lisced m vour 

o Idier' 3 manual? TchecK one ) 19) 

. ~ Daily " ^ 

\c »easc once a vee* 

» •' . A tew times >» -aonch 

About ance i -none ft 

3nce -ivery few concha 

' L-J 'Dnce -i vear or lese 

/ / ly when studying tor an 3QT 

~~7* Never 

ince you have been m chia jnit, low «*ell ise 
cheduled classroom training helped you Jo the 
otamon soldier casks listed in /our joldier'j 



Tour HQS has a number of caeks m ic which are 
lieced in your soldier'e manual. They can be 
divided into 3 kmde of tasks.. 



(I) 



(2) 



(3) 



COHHOM SOLDIER TASKS - such ae, loading and 
unloading an MlbAl rifle, cajwuf laging and 
coccesling equipment, ma» reeding, etc. 

PUTT POSITION MPS TASKS - those casks which 
you need to know for your duty position 
(T7e., chose which you perform oo a regular 
beeie in your job) 



OTHER MO* TASKS - Chose taeke In your MOS 
which apply to other duty poeitiorte (i.e., 
theee which you do not perform oo e 
regular beeie In your Job) - aleo celled 
croe strain jpt In other eucy position of your 
MM. 



menus!' 



Check one • / 
*• ' / ''ery well 

. I ; Somewhat well 

. t NoC well/not poorly 

. /. 7 Somewhat ooorly 
. / ' Very poorly 

ince vou have been m this inic, how >rcen iave 
%u iad JJT > on-che-;ob-cram£ng> .n 'he -ognon 
oldier casks .xsted m /our joldier's manual' 



Check one.) 


- o 


Daily 


. n 


Ac lease once * week 


• CJ 


A few timer a monch 


■ CJ 


About once « month 


• CJ 


Once every few monche 






. CJ 


Once a^year or lese 


■ O 


Only when studying for an SQT 


. n 


Never 



J 



s O 
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/ 



41. 



Since you heve been in chit unic, how wtll hee 
OJT helped you do che co— nn loldur caeke 



SI. 



♦9. 



50. 



need in your soldier's aanuel? (Check 
one . ) 

/ 7 Very veil 

/ 7 Soeawhec well 

/ / Noc vell/noc poorly 

/ 7 Sowwhec poorly 

/ / Ve'ry poorly 

ince you heve oeen in chis amc, how jfcen 
neve you hed field excensee where vou orect iced 
he co— cm soldier Uske listed in your 
oldier's aanuel? Tchick one.) ^3) 

/ 7 Deily 

/ / AC leeec once a week 

/ 7 A few cimi « aonch 

1 / About once a aonch 

/ / Once every few aonche 

/ / Once a yeer or leee 

/ 7 Only when studying for an SQT 

/ 7 Sever 

ince you heve been in Chie unit, how well 
heve field exceriees helped you do che coaaon 
oldier ceeks lieced in your soldier's manuel? 

Check one.) (24) 

/ 7 Very well 

/ T Somwhec well 

/ 7 Soc well/not poorly 

/ 7 Sovewhec poorly 

/ / Very poorly 



n. 



Since.you heve been in chu unu, how otcen 
heve you ueed Tre2.n2.nf Extension Course (TEC) 
Capes co leern aoouc che co— on soldier caeks 
Usced in your soldier's senueP vCheck 
one.) <-5) 

1. rj Oeily^ 

2. / / AC leesc once a week 

3. / 7 A few Cioee a cionch 

4. / _ / Abouc once a aonch 

5. / / Once every few aonche 

6. ; / Once a yeer,or Use 

7. / 7 Only when icudyint; for an SQT 

8. / 7 Never 



Since you heve been in this unit, now well hevfe 
Treining Extension Couree (TEC) tapee helped 
you do che conpon soldiers caeke lieced in your 
soldier's aanuel? (Check one. ) (26) 

I- / 7 Very well 

2. / 7 Soncwhec w«H 

3. / / Noc well/not poorly 

4. / 7 So—wheC poorly 

5. / 7 Very poorly 

53. Since you heve been in chis unit, now otcen heve 
you looked ac your soldier's nenuel co see 



one 


.) 








Daily 


2 


rj 


Ac leesc once a week 


3 


~ 


A few Cimi a aonch 


4. 


O 


Abouc once a month 


5. 


O 


Once every tew -aonths 


6. 


O 


Once a year or leas 


7. 


rj 


Only when scudyin| for an SQT 


S. 


O 


Never 



\27) 
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>4. Since you have bttn in this uqiC, now v«ll has 
the soldier's tanuai nelped you do Che cotwon 
10 Idler < casus I ; Check one) ' -8) 



Very well 
Somewhat well 

). ' ~ 7 Sot vell/aot poorly 
>* ' Somewhac poorly 

> / /ery poorly 

\t :nis ci«e, how well can /ou perform the 
.onion soldier ^asxs .isted in 'our soldier' i 
unuaf .Cheot one ) )uest ■ 

/erv veil : ' - 

2 ' Somewhat veil * ^ 

}. , lot not poorly > 

i. y Somewhac poorly 

5 i / Very poorly / J 

3UTY POSITION *0S TASKS 

^exc we would Like Co ask lone ^ueetions about now 
Vou jet training in duty position *,QS tasks listed 
casks - chose casks vhich you need to knov-.ftur your 
lucy poeition. 

>3 since /ou have been in chis jnit, how often 
lave you had scheduled classroom training in 
your luty position ^OS casks lisced 
in vour soldier's manual' iCheck one.) 

( 19) 

. Daily 

^ ' *u lease 3nce a week 

). , [ / \ tew times a month 1 
u. I I About once a month 
5 ! 1 Once every tew months 

6. ; / )nce a year or lese 

7, / 7 Only when studying for an SQT 
%. I 7 Naver 



Since you have been in thie unit, how well hae 

scheduled classroom draining nelped you do 

/our iuty position *.0S casks iisted in 
your soldier's uanual? vCheck one.; ^0) 

I rj /ery well 

2. Somewhat well 

3. / / Sot well/noc poorly 
[ , Somewhat poorly 

5. { f Vary poorly 



Since /ou have oeen in this itiu , now often 
lave 'ou Tad OJT on-rhe-job-t raining) \n /our 
duty poaition MPS casks listed in your 
so Id ier' s oanuA i? (Chec* one.; 



; / ; Daily 

Z. l"" 7 tt least once a week 

3 • / 7 A few times a month 

4 / 7 About once a month 

5. / 7 Once every few monche 

*). / / Once a /ear or less 

7 /T Only when studying tor an SQT 

3. lever 

53, Since you have been in this unit, how well hae 
OJT helped you do your duty position MPS 
tasks listed in your soldier s manual? 

v)2) 



(Check one 


.> 


i rj 


Very well 


i. rj 


Somewhat well 




n'oc we 11/ not poorly 


rj 


Somewhat poorly 


>■ O 


Very poorly 
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59.. Since you have been in chie unit, how often 
heve-you had field ixcirim where you 
practiced your ducy poeicion ^0§ taaks 
luted in your soldier's manual? (Chack ooa.) 



62. Since you hava baan in this anic, how vill 
hava Training Excanaion Couraa (TEC) capes 
halpcd you do your ducy poeicion MPS 









(33) 


(Check one 


.) 


I. 




Daily 




i. rj 


Vary wall 


2. 


rj 


Ac leaac onca a week 




2. rj 


Somewhat wall 


3. 


rj 


A few ciaee a month 




3. rj 


Not well/not poorly 


-* . 


rj 


About onca a oonch 




4. rj 


Soacwnac poorly 


5 . 


rj 


Onca avery fav months 






Very poorly 


o . 


if 


Once a yaar or last 









v36> 



7. / / Only whan studying for an SQT 

3. C*7 Sever 

60. Since you have baan in chis jnic, how wall 
heva f ie id axcariaea helpad you do your ducy 
poaicion MPS taskj lisced in your 
soldiar i manual? (Chack ona.) 04) 

1. / 7 Vary vail 

2. / 7 Somewhat vail 

3. / / Hoc vall/noc poorly 

4. / / Somewhat poorly 

5. / / Vary poorly 

ol. Sinca you have baen in this unic, how often 

have you uied Tachmcal Excanaion Couraa (T£C> 

capea co Item abouc /our ducy poaicion 

HQS caaka liacad in your soldier's 

manual' (Check one.) (3S) 

1. / 7 Oeily 

1. i _ I AC leaac onca a week 

3. / / A fav cinea a aonch 

4. / / Abouc once a «onch 

5. / / Onca avary few monche 

6. / / Once a year or laaa 

7. / / Only vhan studying for an SQT 

8. I~J Haver 




63. Sinca you have baan in chisuTTfc, how ofcan 
heva you lookad ac your soldiar 's manual to 
see how your ducy poaicion MPS caaks 
F are dona? (Chack one.) " (37) 



I I Daily 

/ / Ac leaac once a week 

/ _ / A few cimi a month 

/ _ / Abouc onca a month 

n Once every Cew months 



/ / Once * year or lesa 
/ I I Only when studying for an SQT 
/ / Never 

64 Sinca you have been in this unic, now well has 
Che soldier's manual 
poaicion MPS tasks? 



che soldier's manual helped you do your ducy 
(Check one . ) 



(38) 



1. / 7 Very well 

2. / / Sotaewhac well 

3. / / Noc well/noc poorly 

4. / / Somewhat poorly 

5. / / Very poorly 
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tt *hia tiae, how will can yog perfora /our 
duty poaition MOS tasks listed ui£ 
/our soldier' 3 aanual? Check orwri , 

* 1 2h*LL- 

'. . ' Very we L I 



•>7 



. Since you have been in ch\i unit, now often 
have you had OJT (on-the-joo-crainint;) in the 



/ 7 
/~*7 



Sows what well 

/ / Sot wall/not poorly 
1 /. ! Somewhat poorly 
/ery poorly 



VHZR "OS TASKS 
; 

la inls section we would like to ask socae question* 

*ioout now vou *et training in other MPS tasks. - 

:ioae ».as*a :n your HOS wnich apply to other ducy 

positions - iuo called :r oa at ra ining . 

5 — a 

">> >ince /ou nave seen in this unit, now ot^en 
nave you nad scneduled clasirooa training in 
the other MPS tasks listed in your soldier's 
aanual? Check one . ) (W) 

/ I Daily 

i Ac teast one* J week 
3 . ' A few timei a aonth 

*. \bout once a caonth 

> . Once *very few oonths * 

r> Onde a vftar or iesa 

Only when studying for an SQT 

$ / i Never 

Since '/ou nave been in this, unit, how well hai 
scheduled classroom training nelpeg /ou do the 
other *.PS teams listed i\i /our soldier's 
zanual' Check one ) , (bO* 

i I / Very well 

I. 1 Sooewbat well 

}\ j / Not well/not poorly . 

i f So»ewha£ p^rly 

5 /" 



6i 



">9. 



■aanua L? 


(Check one . ; , , 


1. 


/ 


Daily 


2, 




A£ least once a week 


3. 


£7 


A few tinea a aonth 


>* . 




■> About once a -aonth 


5 . 




Once every few aonths 


b. 




Once a year or Leas 


?. 


/ 7 


Only when studying tor an 


3. 


/ 


Sever 



Since you nave been in this unit, how well -tai 
OJT helped you do the other MPS :aaka usted 
in /our soldier's aanuaP (Check one ) i 



L. / / _ Very well 

2. / / 5o«vhac well 

3. I / Not well/not poorly 

/ | / Sooewhac -,ooor ly 

5, / _/ Very poorly 

i 

Since you have been in this unit, now often 
have you had field <xQenses where you practiced 
the other MPS tasks listed in vour soldier's 
nanuat! v'Che^k one . ) 

I / 7 Daily 

2. / / At leaat once a week 

3 ' \ :ew cioes a aonth 

/ / About once a aonth 

t * 

3. / / Once every tew -aonths 

/ / Once a year or Lesa 



wh^^p^o 
Very poorly 



/ / Only when studying for an SQT 
•( 7 Neviar * 
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Since you have beeq^m/his unft, how well 
have field exeeruei helped you do the other 
^OS taaks lisced in your sqldier's aanual* 
rcheck one.) ( kA) 

1. f 7 Very well ' » ' . 

2. / 7 Soeiewhat well 

3. / I Soc well/not poorly 

*_ 7 Sooewhat poorly 

♦ * » 

5. ' / Very poorly 

Since you have been in this anit, now often 

nave you used Technical Extension Course (TEC) 
capes co learn ao<Wt the other MOS ***** 

lasted in your soldier's qanua 1 ? (Check 

;ne ; ' (45) 

• * — 0ail y 0 

1. I J At Isaac once a week 

/ / A few tim a aonth 

. ' ~ m /* ^bout once a opnth 

' Once every few aonths 

7 Once a year or less Nfl 

/ j Only when studying fqr an SQT 
/ / * Sever 



h 

4 , 

5. 
6. 
7 

i, 



Since you have been m this unit, how well have 
Training Sxtenaion Course (TEC) tapes helped you 
do tn* other MOS taaks listed in your soldier's 
•nanual? (Check one.) (46 J 

/ 7 Very veil 

2, | 7 So*cwhat well 

). / / Not well/ not poorly * ' * 

4. / / Sot* what poorly ^ 

5. / / Very poorly 



73. Since you have been in this unic, how often 
have you looked at your soldier's manual to 
jee how other MOS tasks are done? vChecx one. 

47) 



i. 


/ / 


Daily 




2. 


rj 


At least once a week 




3. 


rj 


A few cxaes a oonch 


4. 


j 7 


About once a xnth 




5. 




Once every tew taonths 




6, 




Once a year or less 




7 


/ 7 


Only when studying tor 


an SQT 


i. 


i 


Never *«t 




Since you 


nave oeen in this «nit 


now wetl nas 


the 


soldier's oanual helped you \ 


lo qhe ot^r 


MOS 


taaks? (Check one.) ' 


I. 


/ ? 


Very well 




2. 


rj 


Sonevhat well 




3. 


rj 


Not well/not poorly 




4 . 


rj 


Sonevhat poorly 




5. 


rj 


Very poorl^b . 





At this tine, how well can you perfora the 

other MPS tasks listed- in your soldier's 
sanual? (Check one . ) ' 

Quest . 

1 / / Very well / / 

\ 

2 , / 7 Sotsevhacj we 1 1 /~ 

3, / / Not well/not poorly / 7 

4, / / Soaevhat poorly * / 

3 1^ / / Very poorly <■ / / 
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ARMY SKILLS SELECTED FOR REVIEW 



1 

Type of unit 1 
* visited 

Infantry 



Engineer ^ 
Artillery 



11B 
11C 
11H 

12B 

13B 
13E 
63B 
63C 



Military occupational 
specialties reviewed * 

Infantryman 

Indirect fire infantryman 
TOW crewman 

Combat engineer • 

Cannon crewman * 
Cannon fire directional specialist 
Wheel vehicle mechanic 
Track vehicle mechanic 



Air Defense 



rmor 



edical ■ 



16D 
16E 

6J3B 

63C 
19% 

19P 

91B 
91C 
91D 
92B 



HAWK missile crewman 
HAWK fire control crewman 
Wheel vehicle mechanic 

Track specialist 
Armor crewman 
Armor driver 

Medical specialist 
Patient care specialist 
Operating room specialist 
Medical laboratory specialist 
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ARMY UNITS VISITED BY\ GAP, WHERE DETAI L 



AUDIT WORK WAS PERFORMED 



. Unit Designation 

Company B, 2nd Battalion 
505th Infantry, 3rd* Brigade, 
82d Airborne .Division / 



Location 



Ft, Bragg, North Carolina 



Company B, 307th Medical 
Battalion, 82nd 
Airborne Division 
0 

Battery A, . 3d Battalion, 
(Improved HAWK) 68th Air 
Defense Artillery, XVIII 
Airborne Corps 

Company A, 1st Battalion, 
92nd Field Artillery, 1st 
Cavalry Division 

Company B, D lst Battalion, 
66th Armor, 2d Armor division 



Ft, Bragg, North Carolina 



Ft. Bragg, North ^Carolina 



Ft . Hood, Texas 



Ft . Hood, Texas 



Company B, 1st Battalion, 10th 
Infantry (Mechafrjized ) and HHC* 
(Medical Personnel only>, 1st 
Brigade 4th Infar\try Division * 
Mechanized) 

Battery C, 1st Battalion, 19th 

Field Arjtillery, 1st Brigade 

4th Infantry Division (Mechan- f 

ized) > ; 

( i 

,85th Combat Support Hospital, 
-ftaa-rter Majster Brigade 

Battery B, 1st Battalion, 
4th Air Defense Artiller^ 
Regiment, 9th Infantry 
Division 



Ft. Carson, Colorado 



Ft . Carson, Colorado 



Ft . Lee, Virginia 



Ft. Lewis, Washington 



Company B, 5th Battalion, 
32nd Armor, 2d 'Brigade 
24th Infantry Division 
(Mecghanizeq) 



Ft. Stewart, Georgia 
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Unit Designation 

• ! ' 

Battery A, 2nd, Battalion, 
5th Field Artillery, 41st 
Field Artillery Gr.oxrtf, V 
forp. 

Battery B, 3rd Battalion, 
59th Air Defense, lOtlvAir 
Defense Artillery Group 
3 2nd Army Air ^Defense Com- 
mand 

Battery A, 1st- Battalion, 
30tlr FieJ.d Artillery, 17th 
Field Artillery Brigade, 
VII Corps 

Company A, 82nd Combat 
Army Engineer Battalion, 
7th Engineer Brigade 
VII Corps . 

Company A, 2nd Battalion, 
50th Infantry (Mechanized) 
2nd Armored Cavalry Forward 



4? 
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Location 
Babenhausen, Germany 



Butzbach, Germany 



Augsberg, Germany 



Bamberg, Germany 



Garlstedt, Germany 



APPENDIX V APPENDIX V 

/ ARMS 



ARHX UNItS VISITED BY GACf WHERE QUESTIONNAIRES 
WERE ADMINISTERED BUT DETAIL AUDIT 



WORK WAS NOT PERFORMED 



Unj.t Description ^ Location 

Company A, 4th Battalion, 68^h ! 

Armor, 82d Airborne Division Fort Bragg, North Carolina 



Battery C, 1st Battalion 319th 
Field Artillery, 82d Airborne 

Division Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

HHC 2d Battalion, 508th Infantry 
Battalion., 1st Brigade, 82d 

Airborne Division Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

Company B, 2d Battalion 
508th Infantry Battalion, 1st 

Brigade, &2d Airborne Division Fort Br^gg, North Carolina 



Company A, 2d Battalion 
505th Infantry Battalion, 3d < 
Brigade,. 82d Airborne Division Fort Bragg, .North Carolina 

\ . 

Company E, 505th Infet^try, 

3d Brigade, 82d Airborne * 1 

Division * * * . Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

Company C, 307th Engineering 

Battalion-,* 82d Airborne Division ' ■ • Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

gompany A, 307th Medical Battalion, * 
DISCOM, 82d, % Airborne Division Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

~> 

Battery A, 2d Battalion, 3,21st 
Field Artillery Division, 82d 

Airborne Division * Fort Eragg, North Carolina 

Company A, 307th\Engineering 
-Battalion, 82d Airborne Division Fort Bragg, North Carolina 

- - ' K . ■ 

Company B, 3d Engineering Battalion, 

24th Infantry Division 

(Mechanized) '' Fort Stewart, Georgia 

Company A, 5th Battalion; 3 2d 
Armor, 2d Brigade," 24th Infantry ■ 

Division (Mechanized) , F#rt Stewart, Georgia ^ 



x 
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Unit Description 

Company B, 24th Medical Battalion> 
24th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized ) 

Battery A,, 5th Battalion, 523 
Air Defense Artillery, 24th 
-Infantry Division ( Megitanized ) 

Battery C, 5th Battalion, 52d 9 
Air Defense Artillery, 24th 
infantry 'Division (Mechanized ) 

HHC & C Company, 1st Battalion 
10th Infantry, 1st Brigade 
4th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized) 

Company A, 6th Battalion, 32d 
Armor, 1st Brigade, 4th Infantry 
Division (Mechanised) 

Service Battery, 1st Battalion 

19th Fie I'd Artillery, 1st Brigade - 

4th Infantry Division (Mechanized) 

. * ■ - ^ . i 

Battery. C, 1st Battalion, 27th 
Field Artillery Division, 4th 
Infantry Division (Mechanized) 

Company F, 2d Battalion, 16th 
Infantry, 1st Infantry Division 

Battery D, 1st Battalion, 5th Field 
Artillery; 1st Infantry Division 

> 

Troop A, 1st Squadrqn, ,4th Cavalry 

Company B, 1st Medical Battalion 
1st Infantry Division 

Battery 2d Battalion, 4th 
Field Artillery 'Division, 9th 
Infantry Divison 

Compa ny C , k 3rd Ba tta lion, '60th ' 
Infantry, 2d Brigade, 9th 
Infantry Division 



Location 
Fort Stewart, Georgia 
Fort Stewart, Georgia 

i 

Fort Stewart, Georgia 

Fort Carson, Colorado 

Fort Carson, Colorado 

Fort Carson-, Colorado 
♦ 

*Fort Carson, Colorado 

Fort Riley, Kan^cis 

Fort Riley, Kansas 
Fort Riley, Kansas 

Fort Riley, 'Kansas 



Fort Lewis, Washington 
r 



Fort Lewis Washington 



9 
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APPENDIX V 



APPENDIX V 



Unit Description 

HHC & B Company,/ 

9th Medical Battalion, 

9th Infantry Division 

Troop D/- 1st Squadron, 9th 
Cavalry Battalion, 1st Cavalry 
Division, III Corps 

Company C, 5th Signal, Battalion, 
3d Signal Brigade,. Ill Corps 



Location 



Fort Lewis / Washington 



Fort Hood, Texas 



Fort Hood, Texas 



(961092) 
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